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the fourth book in the secondary series ‘English in Schools’ 


by RAYMOND O'MALLEY & DENYS THOMPSOD 


is now ready 


ENGLISH FOUR shows concretely the nature of good writing by examini1 
passages from Somerset Maugham, Ogden Nash and others. The attack « 
common errors continues, and General Knowledge goes on to Greeh 
prefixes, classical allusions and some other things. Précis-writing receiv 
very careful treatment, leading gradually to extracts of some 200 word 
Book-recommendations receive especial care in this volume, since tl 
fourth year in the secondary school is often the most profitable for wid 
reading. The vocabulary work leads on to the power of words to expre 


feelings as well as ideas, and some attendant confusions. The illustrations 


are by Joan Milroy. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE COURSE 


‘Handsomely produced, with good paper, varied print, and attractiv 


full-page woodcuts. More important, it is well planned, comprehensive, 


and leavened with a redeeming humour . . . ’"—T.E.S. 

“The excellence of the series derives in part from the quality, variety an 

appositeness of the exercises and in part from the vitality that enlivens ever 

page. The English language is treated as an exciting medium in which t 

work, with grammar as the key to good craftsmanship.’— The Schoolmast: 

‘T have no hesitation in recommending the series by Raymond O'Malley and 
Denys Thompson as the best of its kind I have seen. It presents a carefull 

thought-out and systematic course, so arranged that pupils really are 
introduced gradually to the more complicated skills.’"—Journal of Education 
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THE USES OF LITERACY AND 
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by 
FRANCES STEVENS 


Leeds University Institute of Education 


To LEARN to speak is to take a bite of the forbidden fruit, to lose inno- 
cence. Thenceforward the loss must be compensated by responsibility, by 
the assumption of the burden of choice and interpretation. To learn to 
read is to take the second Lite. Mr. Hoggart! uses ‘literacy’ in a plain and 
an extended sense. His book is chiefly concerned with the printed publica- 
tions which have most influence over the class that newly learnt to read 
less than a century ago, but he considers also the not wholly verbal mass 
media such as television and advertising. In order to estimate the cultural 
and moral effect of these influences, he finds it necessary not only to examine 
the changing forms of the media but also to survey and analyse older and 
newer working-class attitudes and to attempt to measure the stability, origi- 
nating power, resilience and vulnerability of successive generations. 

Mr. Hoggart makes admirable use of his own working-class origin, avoid- 
ing both romanticism and bitterness. His impressionistic account of work- 
ing-class life a generation ago—many features of which, he points out, 
persist almost unaltered—is full of interest even apart from the main thesis. 
He writes with vivid realism and, in places, a somewhat Dickensian humour 
which is usually not about but from his material. The following is an 
example of his descriptive impressionism: 


I could continue almost endlessly recalling other individual details which give this 
kind of domestic life a recognisable quality of its own; the steam-and-soda-and- 
hashed-meat smell of wash-day, or the smell of clothes drying by the fireside; the 
Sunday smell of the News of the World-mingled-with-roast-beef; the intermittent 
teading of pieces of old newspaper in the lavatory; the waste of Sunday afternoon, 
relieved by occasional visits to relatives or to the cemetery, whose gates are flanked 
by the stalls of flower-sellers, and by the workshops of those who sell expensive 
headstones. 


1 The Uses of Literacy (Chatto, 25s.) 
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228 THE USE OF ENGLISH 


Such writing is enjoyable for its own sake. It is not only enjoyable but als 
necessary information for the many teachers whose work is with children 
possessing this background—not least for those teachers who, because they 
themselves are only a generation removed from it, are perhaps most disposed 
to overlook its essential features. 

The second part of The Uses of Literacy opens with the following quot 
tion from de Tocqueville: 


By this means, a kind of virtuous materialism may ultimately be established in 
the world, which would not corrupt, but enervate the soul, and noiselessly umbend 
its springs of action. 


‘Unbending the springs of action’ is the main theme of the book. In Part] 
Mr. Hoggart examines the ‘older’ order of working-class life and finds it 
to be warm, noisy, gregarious, robust, suspicious of authority, muddled, 
occasionally sentimental but fundamentally realist, self-respecting, resilient: 
in short, a life without high aspirations, but with a discernible pattern and 
possessing some sense of values; above all, strongly attached to the personal, 
and held together by powerful tensions. It is, however, vulnerable. 


Working-class people can make quick impressionistic judgments of great skill in 
certain fields: outside them, if they are deceptively approached under the correct 
flags, they can be as babes. . . . The working-classes hold on to the personal because 
they can understand it; here that part of the world outside which is after their money 
makes a pretty Trojan Horse for them. 


In Part II (“Yielding Place to New’) Mr. Hoggart notes the loosening of 
the old tensions. The tolerance which, as expressed in the cliché ‘Live and 
let live’, had in it something of true charity and was compatible with a 
sense of the limits of permissible conduct, has become a denial of responsi- 
bility and a fear of challenge. The old group feeling, with its pressures 
towards conformity, has turned into a ‘callow democratic egalitarianism’. 
We are in a world of ‘monstrous and swirling undifferentiation’ only faintly 
modified by the current regard for ‘sincerity’. The ‘They’ who were 
healthily if often unreasonably mistrusted are now, though disliked, a con- 
venient construct for the displacement of guilt and fear. The narrow but 
vital love of the personal has been dissolved in the ‘personalisation’ of the 
mass media which, despite their exaggeratedly intimate approach, have 
nothing of genuine personal and individual concern. Scepticism has dried 
into cynicism. 

There is a great difference between the ‘older’ style magazines and the 
‘slicked-up’ successors which are ousting them. The former, with their 
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naive, vulgar jokes, their easy sensationalism, their homely illustrations and 
their horoscopes, are neither edifying nor aesthetically valuable. Neverthe- 
less, even with modern garnishings of strip cartoons and pin-up girls, they 
remain basically faithful to the older working-class assumptions, particularly 
of the goodness of home and family life. The newcomers, superficially a 
‘brighter’ version of the old, are essentially different, chiefly in their con- 
centration on a highly sophisticated and ersatz sex appeal. 

The ‘juke-box boys’ (and some girls) frequent milk bars, listening to the 
nickleodeons in an atmosphere of ‘a sort of spiritual dry-rot amid the odour 
of boiled milk’. They are aged between fifteen and twenty, and are usually 
below the average in intelligence. Their reading, like that of many young 
National Service men, is the ‘spicy’ magazines, ‘all consciously sexy- 
naughty’, but objectionable for their triviality rather than for their sexiness. 
There are other working-class magazines, numerous though usually short- 
lived, which belong to the world of the dirty picture-postcards, but are 
even cruder, with ‘a pseudo-sophisticated and knowing urban coarseness 
which it would be a romantic folly to mistake for anything else’. 

Finally, Mr. Hoggart examines the sex-and-violence novels which have 
almost ousted the earlier comparatively innocuous kinds of paper-back. 
That is, Dangerous Bliss has been replaced by Don’t Tempt Me, Hotsy.) 
Of such literature, often very well written, he says: 


With the gangster-fiction writing we are not aware of a larger pattern [of life]. 
We are in and of this world of the fierce alley-way assault, the stale disordered bed, 
the closed killer-car, the riverside warehouse knifing. We thrill to those in them- 
selves: there is no way out, nothing else; there is no horizon and no sky. The world, 
consciousness, man’s ends, are this—this constricted and overheated horror. 

This is the popular literature of an empty megalopolitan world. 


It will be evident that this is an important book by a gifted writer. To 
say so, of course, does not exempt it from criticism. The first complaint is 
of some carelessness in the use of language, the more regrettable in a book 
not hastily written, and coming from a writer of such power. It is seen, 
for example, in the repeated misuse (common enough nowadays, alas!) of 
the words ‘nostalgia’ and ‘infer’, and the occurrence of such phrases as ‘the 
novelist’s fascination with individual behaviour’. Perhaps one may raise 
also a mild complaint about his continued use of the out-of-date educational 
terms ‘scholarship’ and ‘elementary’. 

More material criticisms can be made. Mr. Hoggart has acknowledged, 
but has not entirely avoided, the danger of automatically approving of 
attitudes associated with his own past. It is possible for a reader to appre- 
ciate the element of positive and traditional goodness in the crowded family 
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living-room and the mother-centred home and yet to feel that “Our Mam’; 
notion of ‘an after-life’ is inadequate; or that the vague love of friendliness 
(‘It’s a nice friendly church’), the confused tolerance and the reliance on 
clichés which often seem singularly thin (‘There’s good and bad wherever 
y go’) are made to bear more weight than they can properly stand. Or, 
rather, they are seen from the wrong end of the telescope. Mr. Hoggart 
seems to imply that the features he enumerates are those of an urban culture 
evolved through three or four generations of town life and then, while stil] 
imperfectly developed, shaken and twisted under the impact of new com- 
mercialised mass forces. So in a sense it is. But perhaps an equally valid 
way of looking at these characteristics is to see them as marking not arrested 
advance, but decadence; as the residuum of a life of earlier generations in 
which religion was more powerful and positive, politics more meaningful 
—even reaching back (as he himself hints) to a still more vigorous, if harsh, 
rural past. If there is any truth in this view, the house was already swept 
and garnished. On either view, of course, there is no disputing his diagnosis 
of a society or sub-society peculiarly susceptible to the disintegrating forces 
that have assailed it with comparative suddenness. 

Notwithstanding the vividness of his writing, Mr. Hoggart’s argument 
is not entirely clear. In part it is deliberately and properly inconclusive. 
He presents a great amount of material, with its contradictory cross-currents, 
and leaves it to other experts, or to himself at a later stage, to interpret. 
But he also has a touch of the too easy tolerance he condemns in others. 
In spite of the vigour of some of his statements, he is just a little too prompt 
in reaching for the emollient phrase. Largely this is due to his desire to be 
objective. Realising that he is both positively and negatively involved with 
his material, he ‘leans over backwards’ in his attempt to neutralise the per- 
sonal factor. To some extent, however, he shows himself to be ‘other- 
directed’.! The ambivalence of the writer is a fascinating study. 

Mr. Hoggart says that a question which might well arise from a reading 
of his book is that of the nature and extent of permissible official interference 
with cultural matters in a democracy. This and other matters treated in 
the book are of immediate concern to teachers. We may, in conclusion, 
consider the implications of a few of them. 

It is certain that some grammar school pupils, as well as some in modern 
schools, read the most extreme type of sex-and-violence novels described 
by Mr. Hoggart. This fact raises several questions of teaching policy, the 
first of which is the selection of literary material. Even those who most 


The term is borrowed from David Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd, of which this 
work is in some senses the more slender English counterpart. 
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ardently advocate “beginning at their level’ and avoiding pomposity would 
hardly support the inclusion of Hank Jansen in the fourth year English 
yyllabus. Where, then, does one draw the line: Another problem is how 
to deal with such reading. Does one adopt the method sometimes used 
with school stories and other dilute material—that is, examine it openly in 
dass, hoping to debunk it? But one cannot involve other children in such 
experience, and one does not want to lead even the readers more deeply 
into ‘this constricted and overheated horror’. Besides, the writing is, of its 
kind, good: there is nothing to debunk. Does one then ignore the actual 
phenomenon but try to ascertain what forces are driving the adolescent to 
this kind of reading, and make an effort to provide more wholesome satis- 
factions? Or does one fall back on simple prohibition and say ‘I will not 
have Hank Jansen (or crew cuts—or Elvis Presley socks)’, relying on per- 
sonal prestige to force the pupil to accept the school’s moral or aesthetic 
code? 

Of the characters in gangster fiction Mr. Hoggart says: ‘Neither the men 
nor the women ever heard of poetry, except perhaps when they were scaring 
the life out of their teachers for a few unprofitable years at school’. The 
question of the school’s attitude to incipient molls and gangsters is outside 
the scope of this article. But in Mr. Hoggart’s grim joke may be found a 
hint of a mistake frequently made in the teaching of poetry, the mistake of 
giving all too mild and pretty statements to boys and girls who in fact and 
fancy inhabit a more violent world than their teachers. This is not to sug- 
gest replacing The Lake Isle of Innisfree by the sham energy of The High- 
wayman. It is to suggest that the teacher must feel, and must lead children 
to feel, the ruthlessness of poetic insight, and that it might be pedagogically 
sounder at present to think of poetic material in terms of strength rather 
than of ‘beauty’. Poetry might then be some counteraction of those mass 
entertainments that ‘over-excite taste, eventually dull it, and finally kill it’. 
Other problems, however, lurk behind, and can hardly be touched on here. 
For example, have we by our teaching helped to make it impossible for 
the working-classes to continue to produce a rough indigenous literature 
such as the ballad on the death of Edward VII quoted by Mr. Hoggart) 
without enabling them to write anything more refined with any conviction: 

The problems of Mr. Hoggart’s ‘Scholarship Boy’, and of “The Uprooted 
and the Anxious’, will probably be augmented rather than diminished as 
we urge more and more children, particularly those in secondary modern 
schools, through the G.C.E. examination. How can they avoid picking up 
the words without the meaning, going through the motions without under- 
standing: In some ways the problems are even more acute for those who 
without first-rate intellectual equipment proceed to ‘Advanced’ level—who 
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learn to have views on Milton and Swift and Jane Austen, while their hear, 
though they may not know it, is with the homely ‘Baroque’, the popula 
songs, and the In Memoriam verses. Some of these reach training college 
and, far from being specially equipped by reason of their experience to ded 
with working-class pupils, seem likely to involve the next generation in 
their muddle and insincerity. 

To state all these problems is easier than to solve them. A few clues 
however, may be found. One is in Mr. Hoggart’s repeated reference to 
‘reality’. English teachers should take care to include, in material provided 
for reading and discussion, much that their pupils will recognise as con- 
nected with ‘real life’ (this is, of course, quite different from adopting the 
standards of working-class popular reading), and to search for ways of 
making explicit the link between that and literature in a setting or expressed 
in language not at first sight so obviously ‘real’. More important, children 
must be encouraged from the very first to speak and write frankly out of 
their own experience, and helped to see that literature is the work of men 
and women writing about what they know. Too many eleven-year-old 
have already developed considerable skill in writing at one or two removes 
from real experience. It follows that teachers must learn—and it is not easy 
—how to accept children’s experience and also how to introduce them, at 
the appropriate pace, to new experience and new kinds of expression. A 
good English teacher can lessen the tensions of the uprooted—perhap,, in- 
deed, can do something to preserve the roots. 

The extension of language brought about through literacy has been ex- 
ploited by those whose interest it is to ‘unbend the springs of action’. Yet, 
if Mr. Hoggart is right, there are still great reserves of working-class vitality. 
The challenge to teachers is to keep the word alive in daily communication, 
and in their presentation of literature to remember Mr. Hoggart’s fine 
analysis together with T. S. Eliot’s words: 

Though we may read literature merely for pleasure, of ‘entertainment’ or of 
‘aesthetic enjoyment’, this reading never affects simply a sort of special sense: it 
affects us as entire human beings; it affects our moral and religious existence. 
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THE ENGLISH OF GRADUATES: 
SOME NOTES 
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by 
PAUL WEST 


For THE past three years or so, | have been examining the written Eng- 
lish of men selected for officer-training in the Royal Air Force, and have 
discovered some interesting facts about the English of graduates and others. 

Composing cadet intakes are ex-N.C.O.s, recent graduates, and recent 
school leavers. The younger N.C.O. usually has a qualification equivalent 
to G.C.E. ‘O” Level; the older type usually has left school at about fourteen: 
this group ranges in age from early twenties to late forties. The graduates, 
a fair proportion of whom will become short-service education officers, 
constitute a representative sample of the older and younger universities’ best 
and worst. The school-leavers too are well-mixed, with perhaps a prepond- 
erance from the public schools. In this group come also young men with 
certificates from technical colleges, and newly qualified accountants and 
solicitors. 

Such is the grist: the mill enforces two initial tests, essay and précis, each 
lasting fifty minutes. Cadets are required to show ability to think clearly 
and to set down the result in a manner just as clear. In the essay, they have 
achoice of six titles, and are expected to write about four hundred words. 
This is not much; but the selection and compression entailed expose any 
weakness in a cadet’s knowledge of the mechanics of language. The chances 
are that, on the other hand, a long, diffuse and conversational essay would 
make deficiencies easier to disguise or to avoid outright. The précis is in- 
tended to test a cadet’s ability to write a succinct report, and to reorganise 
without modifying. Usually, in scripts from all groups, the précis technique 
is as sound as the English is weak. Both tests are evaluated according to 
an O.C.T.U. average which falls somewhere between G.C.E. ‘O’ and ‘A’ 
levels. 

Results are fairly consistent: the younger N.C.O. writes stolidly and con- 
cisely, but spells by ear; his prose is unintegrated but usually logic al and 
clear. The older N.C.O., however, invariably spells more accurately. 
Cadets in this category (as well as many of the graduates) are familiar with 
a wide range of words, including specialised or technical vocabularies per- 
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haps difficult to the uninitiated: thus, “aerodyne’ and ‘torque’ will appea 
correctly spelled beside incorrect versions of, say, ‘seize’, ‘embarrass’ and 
‘recur’. 

But it is when one comes to study the graduates’ work that the real shocks 
begin. The vocabulary of developed thought and specialised investigation 
becomes the setting for errors of the most elementary kind. This is as true 
of the arts man as of the science or technical, and the following list of re. 
curring errors applies to both categories. 

1. Stock mis-spellings: recieve, beleive, seperate, existance, developement, 
innoculate, dessiccate, propellor, supercede, benifit, demogogue, propicious, 
permenant, harrass, humourous, adaption. 

2. Stock confusions: lose-loose, sleight-slight, practise-practice, depend- 
ant-dependent, disinterested-uninterested, inhibit-inhabit, impute-depute, 
sanguine-sanguinary, mitigate-militate, alternately-alternatively, definitive- 
definite, resource-recourse, propriety-proprietary, obsolescent-obsolete, 
mendacious-mendicant, forgo-forego, mordant-morbid. 

3. Further tests revealed that only a small proportion of the graduates 
thoroughly understood such words as: feasible, infer, transpire, alibi, vapid, 
limpid, decimate, factitious, trenchant, preclude, induce, verbal, venal, 
venial, gnomic, psychiatrist. 

4. Some original constructions which always turn up are: different to, 
different than, comprised of, its (it is), it’s (of it), the fastest speed, the 
majority of the paper, the same that. 

5. Other common errors are more understandable: combated, paralleled, 
infered, benefitted, modeled, potatos, soloes, mileage. 

The graduate commits, on the average, two solecisms per four hundred 
words; uses too little punctuation, and fails to mark detachable phrases and 
clauses; forgets to clarify his relative pronouns, and shows all-round con- 
sequences of (a) excessive note-taking which appears to cripple any ability 
to form sentences; (b) reading based on quick recognition, but not scrutiny; 
(c) the indifference of many university examiners to the maintenance of 
accurate writing. Indeed, many graduates are truly astonished to find that 
their own habitual spellings are wrong and that, in fact, a little recourse 
to their surviving Latin will solve quite a few problems. It is ironic to find 
(as recently) an intelligent essay which, with an easy mastery of words like 
‘ecumenical’, ‘attenuated’, ‘jejune’, combines such lapses as ‘Pyrric’, “quali- 
titive’ and ‘develope’. 

As is well known, to plead convention against apparent logic and phonetics 
is to seem backward and pedantic. The graduates’ attitude is pragmatic in 
the extreme; and, a few stylists apart, they remain unimpressed by any 
distinction between (for instance) ‘due to’ and ‘owing to’, rather as if gram- 
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mar were an obsolete regimen without any bearing on understanding and 


g 
arity. 

One can see point here: it is interesting to conjecture how long ‘due to’ 
will retain merely adjectival uses . . . the insistent voice from the executive- 
to-be or the acolyte of Automation-Fission reminds us that he can understand, 
irrespective of whether one should say ‘due to’ or “owing to’. To him, and 
indeed to all but a few of the devoted, spelling and grammar are marginalia: 
what else, they argue, is language for, except to communicate? One can 
se the semantic baby going down with the pedantic bathwater. 

But between lumpish repudiation and pettifogging Fowlerishness there 
isa wide way of intelligent discipline which is essential and acceptable, and 
which seems to have been clearly revealed to those cadets who have recently 
left school. 

Their essay technique is well developed, their visual memory accurate, 
and in mastery and ordonnance of ideas they often surpass the graduates. 
They are quick to respond to a suggestion that many a writer whose drift 
is clear nevertheless offers ambiguities which, although theoretical and dis- 
countable, yet betray slovenliness and lack of control. For there is a point 
well short of pedantry at which the unassailable statement separates itself 
from the rough pointer. I have therefore always encouraged students to 
envisage (but not to condone) the maliciously-minded pedant who fastens 
m theoretical ambiguity to the exclusion of all else. The following state- 
ment, for instance, is of a type common enough: “The only livestock seen 
m the train journey was sheep and cows, and we asked ourselves whether 
the farmers bred in sufficient quantities to be self-supporting in the way of 
meat.’ Another statement taxes the casuist more severely: “The population 
f Israel is static and, apart from natural increase, is likely to remain so for 
several years to come.’ What is feasible is the formation of habits of scrutiny 
and the avoidance of common and predictable errors. One hour a week 
for each university student would do a world of good in this respect, and 
would hardly disrupt the specialised syllabus. 

As one should not sermonise without texts, I append a selection of trou- 
vailles for which graduates were responsible. As the task is brightened it 
seems more futile. 

‘Under pressure of time, his written work became erotic.’ 

‘When bullying-off, two opponents stand opposite each other at right 
angles to the ball.’ 

‘A fiduciary issue is a glandular discharge.’ 

‘An illusion is a ghost giving unusual conception.’ 
‘Mrs. Malaprop in The Rivals used lots of logistics.’ 
‘In the 1927s when...’ 
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‘Into this sphere, the Wright brothers’ bombshell flung a large spanner, 

‘Finally, the rest of the book is given over to the breeding of fish, and in 
this connection, the writer has excelled himself.’ 

‘The farming year starts in September and farming is the main living 
with the year revolving slowly around it.’ , 

Here, finally, is an ad hoc brief on spelling which may be of use to other 
teachers who have felt the need for something similar, and who might have 
similar misgivings about the dark night of imbalance that English appear 
to undergo in the universities. 


A SHORT GUIDE TO SPELLING 


The anomalies of English spelling are notorious, and preclude the estab- 
lishment of invariable rules. But it is possible to extract from the chaos of 
scholarship, pseudo-scholarship, popular distortion and dictionary disputes, 
certain recurring patterns which, if ever an English Academy were set up, 
would constitute the bases of reformation into rules. 

It must be realised, however, that it is possible to get seven different 
sounds out of such a combination of written letters as -ough, and to spell 
a sound (sh) in thirteen different ways (shoe, sugar, issue, mansion, mission, 
nation, suspicion, ocean, conscious, chaperon, schism, fuschia, pshaw). From 
this it is evident that sound is no guide to appearance, that appearances are 
misleading, and that the only sure way to learn how to spell in English is 
to supplement recurring patterns with an accurate visual memory. Context 
is the main determinant, and practice even in identical contexts is often 
inconsistent. 


1. Doubling of Consonants before Suffixes 
When a suffix beginning with a vowel is added to a stem ending ina 
single consonant, that consonant is doubled if preceded by a stressed single 
vowel. 
begin—beginning 
defér—deférred 
detér—detérrent 
A compound vowel (appeal, spout) preserves the single consonant 
(appealed, spouted). Notice that, according to ‘rule’, correct spellings are: 
biased, fécused, c6mbatant, combitted, fitted, bénefited, befitted, paralleled, 
committed. 
Notice that single ‘l’s in unstressed syllables are often doubled before vowel 
suffixes (travel, travelled; quarrel, quarrelling) and that stems ending in mute 
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’ (separate, recede, supersede) retain the single consonant, but retain or 
se the mute “e’ according to the next ‘rule’. 


Retention and Elision of Mute ‘e’ 
Mute ‘e’ is retained before suffixes beginning with a consonant, and 
jropped where they begin with a vowel (dukedom, purely, surely, stroking, 


milage, arguing), except: 
a) When (bluey, gluey) identifiability has to be preserved. 
b) When ‘soft’ ‘c’ or ‘g’ has to be preserved, as in ‘changeable, traceable’. 
Notice that ‘duly’, ‘truly’, ‘wholly’ are correct forms in which irregular 
cision is perhaps the result of excessive use combined with carelessness. 


‘I before E except after C’ 

This rule is useful with words in which the IE or El makes the EE sound. 
Exceptions are very few (seize, weir, weird). The rule does not apply to 
sich words as ‘rein, science, height, kaleidoscope, eight, foreign, ancient, 
wficient, efficient, weigh, their, neither’, in none of which does the EE 


1 
sound occur. 


4, ALL and FULL 

These words usually drop final L when used as part of a compound: 
almost, always, fulfil, fulfilment, hopeful, skilful, wilful’. Never write 
right’ but ‘all right’. Note also ‘ski/ful’ and ‘wilful’: -LL is usually re- 
Juced to -L when used in compounds. 


5. -ISE or -IZE 

(a) Both ‘civilise’ and ‘civilize’ may be defended as correct. The ending 
IZE is etymologically correct for most verbs of this type, and makes pro- 
nunciation obvious. But some verbs, like ‘advertise, devise, surprise’, do 
not get their -ise even remotely from Greek -izo which, ultimately, is the 
source of this type of ending. 

(b) Where appropriate, modern French reduces all to ‘iser’. Common 
sense would either use one ending exclusively or use -ize with the exclusion 
of the following important verbs: advertise, apprise, chastise, circumcise, 
compromise, demise, despise, devise, disfranchise, disguise, enfranchise, 
enterprise, excise, exercise, improvise, incise, premise, supervise, surmise, 
surprise. 

(c) One possible method of establishing which verbs habitually take ‘s’ 
is to see whether or not the verb in question has a familiar noun form with 
's: advertisement, advertise; chastisement, chastise; improvisation, impro- 
vise. An ‘s’ almost invariably corresponds to ‘s’ in the verb. 
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6. Plural of words ending in Y 

When Y is an unsounded consonant, preceded by a vowel, as in DON. 
KEY, add S. When Y is a vowel, take off Y and add IES (journeys, affrays 
attorneys; ponies, daisies). 





7. Plural of words ending in O 

(a) Most words take -oes; but words which show foreign origin in. 
specialist sense usually add -s (infernos, solos, concertos, crescendos; pota- 
toes, negroes). 

(b) Words whose plural is rarely needed take -os (bravados, dittos, lum- 
bagos). 

(c) When a vowel precedes the -o, -os is usual (cameos, bamboos, folios, 
arpeggios). 

(d) Long words tend to -os (generalissimos, archipelagos, armadillos). 

(c) Proper names have -os (Lotharios, Neros, Romeos). 

(f) Words which are the products of curtailment or abbreviation tak: 
-os (photos, dynamos, pianos). 


8. ANTE and ANTI 
[he first is from Latin and means ‘before’; anteroom, antediluvian. The 
second is from Greek and means ‘against’; antimacassar, antipathetic. 


9. Words ending in -OUR 

The muddle is due to a sixteenth century reinstatement of the classical 
-or, where, since the Middle Ages, -our has been usual. But this process 
was incomplete; so we get: ‘humour, humorous; glamour, glamorous, 
favour, favourable; terror, tremor, horror; odour, clamour; colourist, hum- 
ourist, labourite; coloration, invigoration, vaporise, deodorise’. 

The most sensible course, but one apparently offensive to national pride, 
would be to accept throughout the American -or. But the muddle persists 


10. -ICE and -ISE 

Certain verbs (advise, prophesy, license, practise) take a C in their noun 
form. The change is sometimes shown in pronunciation, sometimes not 
as in ‘practice/practise’. 


11. ‘BUSY’, ‘BUSINESS’, ‘BUSYNESS’ 

Of these related words, the second means habitual occupation, the third 
the state of being busy, which was the original meaning of the second 
Words ending in ‘y’ usually take ‘i’ before suffixes: silliness, easiness, fussiness, 


justifiable, horrific; sillyish, boyish. 
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12. Help from Latin 

A knowledge of Latin, although slight, can often clarify matters in which 
English is inconsistent. 

(a) -us, -i plurals. Second declension -us can correctly take a plural -i, 
s well as -uses (bacillus, bacilli; focus, foci). But certain fourth declension 
words must never have an -i plural (afflatus, apparatus, conspectus, hiatus, 
impetus, lusus, nexus, plexus, prospectus, status). Other nouns, from the 
third declension, retain their correct Latin plural instead of acquiring -uses 
corpus, corpora; genus, genera; opus, opera). Note: ignoramuses, genii 
spirits), geniuses (men). 

(b) Many words (allow, appropriate) have developed from Latin AD- 
through French a. All take a double consonant. But note the similar, un- 
related forms of alienate (alienus: belonging to another); allergy (GK allos 
- other). Perhaps the most useful course, if in doubt, is to try and extract 
a Latin root (‘alleviate’: ad-leviare) with the prefix ‘AD’. Where Latin ‘d’ 
drops, the initial stem consonant doubles. See also “SUB, CUM, OB’, etc. 

(c) -ence, -ance. Where Latin has -ENS (per-manens; ex-sistens; perma- 
nent, existent, etc.) English has -ENT; where -ANS (con-stans, com- 
mandans: constant, commandant) English has -ANT. Note the noun ‘de- 
pendant’, the adjective ‘dependent’: this is often attributed to partial adoption 
of French forms. 

d) -IBLE, -ABLE. The conjugation-vowel (educare, ridere, horrere, 
audire) is a useful but not infallible guide: thus, educable; risible, horrible; 
audible. E and I produce I; A produces A. 


13. Help from Greek 

Note and distinguish between these prefixes: 
a) apology (Gk apo = from). 
b) absent (Lat. ab = from). 
c) Prototype (Gk protos = first). 
d) produce (Lat. pro = for, before, forward). 
e) democracy (Gk demos = people). 


(f) demigod (Lat. dimidium = half). 
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by 
DONALD DAVIE 


IT SEEMS to me that Douglas Brown’s Book of Modern Prose! is a model 


of its kind. It is a school text-book. But I don’t mean just that it could 
hardly be bettered for use in the classroom. As to that, indeed, I haven’t the 
experience to speak, though I'd be very surprised if schoolmasters didn’t 
welcome it. But I should think that it is a good text-book simply because 
it is more than that, because if Mr. Brown had aimed at some audience 
other than school-children he would have modified in some places his sparse 
interlinking commentary, but he would not, unless I am mistaken, have 
made a different selection. Accordingly the work demands to be appraised 
by other than professional educators, and not in any clinical spirit so as to 
see what is provided for the rising generation, but as a considered image of 
England in the present century, assembled by one thoughtful man for the 
enjoyment and instruction of others. 

Mr. Brown, it seems, has laid down two principles: first, he has excluded 
the prose of imaginative fiction; secondly, he has excluded the self-styled 
‘essay’, which he associates (too justly, I fear) with ‘writing for the sake of 
writing’, with ‘exhibition of “style” and the purple passage’. Within these 
self-chosen limits, he has selected fifteen substantial passages of modern prose, 
which he presents under six heads. Under “The Human Spirit and the 
Modern World’ come D. H. Lawrence’s essay, ‘Nottingham and the Mining 
Country’, and an extract from Edwin Muir’s Autobiography; under “The 
Horror of War:1914-18’, three extracts from reminiscences of the trenches, 
by Edmund Blunden, Siegfried Sassoon and Robert Graves; under ‘Living 
to Some Purpose’, passages from Beatrice Webb’s My Apprenticeship, from 
E. M. Forster’s memoir of Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson, from the auto- 
biography of Eric Gill, and from The Wheelwright’s Shop by George Sturt; 
under “The Artist’s Vision’, Conrad on The Mirror of the Sea, followed by 
Mrs. Woolf’s essay on Conrad from The Common Reader; then, under “The 
Scientist’s Vision’, Charles Sherrington on the human eye (a piece of mag- 
nificent writing) and Sir William Bragg on atoms and crystals; and finally, 
under “The Human Spirit and the Natural World’, we encounter Edward 


1Harrap’s English Classics. 
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Thomas writing of the South Country, and ‘Flowery Tuscany’ by Lawrence, 
who thus ends the book as he began it. 


Every one of these pieces represents modern English used cleanly, ele- 
nantly, directly. There is not one of them, from the elaborate orchestration 
{Edward Thomas to the subtler casual abruptness of Graves’ Goodbye to 
| That, which could not confidently be put into the hands of anyone who 
amestly wanted to write well, with honesty, with his eyes on the matter 
nore than on the audience. Of what comparable compilation could one 
ay as much? Ie is this unfaltering exercise of taste throughout which, for 
stance, reconciles us (almost without our noticing it) to two extracts from 
lawrence out of fifteen. Such a storm-centre as Lawrence has been, such 
srinding of axes as goes on around him; yet here he is ranged with his peers 
imply as a writer, and so easily overtops them all, that one never dreams 
of imputing to Mr. Brown a parti pris on Lawrence’s behalf. 

Yet obviously, and indeed explicitly, Mr. Brown has aimed at more than 
accumulating models of good writing—difficult as that is, worthwhile as it 
s, and exceptionally well as he has done it. He offers also an image of 
England in the present century. It is from this point of view, for instance, 
that he explains his inclusion of the three passages about the war of 1914-18: 
Those who are sensitive, and quick to feel, may find them too distressing. T hey, 
nd others, may think these occupy too large a space in the collection. But I believe 
ts entry into a world of horror and degradation really was a turning-point for our 
ge, an end and a beginning. We cannot properly understand ourselves, our situa- 


tion, or our literature, unless we take full account of it. 


An end and a beginning’. Yes. And it is clear to Mr. Brown’s readers what 
ended on the Somme. It is not at all so clear, not clear at all, what began 
there. What ended was Beatrice Webb’s world of strenuous intellectual 
abjectivity and self-chastening altruism; Lowes Dickinson’s world of a Cam- 
bridge given over to the nurture of an élite youth; George Sturt’s world of 
tural rootedness and the craftsman’s hereditary discipline; Blunden’s and 
Sassoon’s world of the country gentleman. What Mr. Brown’s schoolboy 
readers will not learn from his book is how the Fabianism of Mrs. Webb 
after 1918 ran into a profound distrust of ‘the do-gooder’, a suspicion, which 
psychology came to confirm, that the purest altruism was often, unknown 
to the altruist, cover for a drive towards power; how Dickinson’s dream, 
f the university as the training-ground for an élite, coarsened under chal- 


ai 
Ci 


ge from the unprivileged into a militant snobbery; or how the world 
of George Sturt became Metroland. 
Of the writers represented, only Lawrence and (much less persuasively) 
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Eric Gill dare to look forward. And by one of the delicate inter- relationships 
that Mr. Brown has everywhere established for those who look, both GiJ 
and Lawrence are seen to look forward to the same objective—to an Eng 
land that shall be civic, that, accepting urbanisation, shall make the City it 
pride and the nucleus or the shapely frame of a life in community. [ an 
sure the objective is the right one; and all praise to Mr. Brown for extri- 

cating it so nimbly. Yet page after page of his book feeds what is surely 

the greatest obstacle to any movement in that direction, nostalgia for an 
Eng sland gone beyond recall. the England of the wheelwright and the fox- 
hunting man, precisely the unprofitable dream that, by making us a nation 
of suburban gardeners, makes our cities grow ever shapelessly outwards 
like spreading stains which ultimately meet and merge. What good can it 
do to us, or our schoolboy sons, to take the good life of the wheelw right’s 
shop as any sort of yardstick by which to judge the life we have to live, a 
life as remote from Sturt’s as from the Viking’s: Or what will be the effect 
upon our schoolboys of trying to find, on seaside holidays in New quay or 
Polperro, with their amusement-arcades and milk-bars and shop-windows 
full of mementos and tasteless ‘novelties’, the Cornwall which Edward 
Thomas immortalizes, of dolmens and heath-flowers in empty spaces? What 
can come of this reading but, according to the reader’s temperament, a 
disabling nostalgia or a self-pitying resentment: 

The sea, and life at sea, does not change; so Conrad’s contribution stands 
fast. But apart from that, and from the life of the laboratory which the 
scientists present by implication, every image of life here presented is of a 
life that was impossible after 1920. Even the image we are given of ‘the 
horror of war’ is an image which does not hold for dates later than 1920: 
our wars have their horrors, but they are not the horrors of the trenches. 
This book presents English life, not of the present century, but only of its 
first twenty years. Would George Orwell stand up, simply as a writer, 
with those represented? One would have to pick and choose. But the 
passages about his boyhood in The Road to Wigan Pier would surely strike 
nearer home to the modern schoolboy than any of the Edwardian boyhoods 
recalled here. 

This is not the place to document what is in any case only an impression, 
though a strong one and one which could be documented, I believe, with- 
out much trouble. It is this: that Mr. Brown is only one of many teachers 
of English, and writers on modern English literature, who write as if they 
had served in the trenches of the Great War though in fact they were not 
even born then. It is entirely natural that a sensitive and intelligent man 
who served in those trenches should ever afterwards look back to the Eng- 
land which vanished there, as to an England by which what came after was 
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to be judged and found wanting. It is natural and honourable that the loss, 
and the horror of the loss should thereafter colour all his thoughts and his 
perceptions. Moreover, these perceptions have their truth which it behoves 
us to hear from him and to remember. What is not natural, though it is 
understandable, is that younger Englishmen should be so far overborne by 
the authority and urgency with which the survivor speaks, as to take over 
intact his perspective as the only one possible or morally respectable. Per- 
haps I am wrong in thinking that something like this has happened to Mr. 
Brown; but it is clear to me that it has happened to many others. And the 
pity of it is that it is precisely the best—those of whom Mr. Brown speaks, 
‘who are sensitive and quick to feel’—who will respond in this way. 

This is a peculiarly English phenomenon, and may well be the reason 
why, as has often been remarked, of the three English poets most widely 
acclaimed for performances later than 1920 two are American and one is 
rish. At any rate, the late John Middleton Murry—himself, like his friend 
Lawrence, an Englishman of the Great War generation—seriously main- 
tained that English poetry failed because the English sensibility just could 
not stomach the horror of the trenches; that when Wilfred Owen died, 
English poetry (as distinct from poetry in English) died with him. Mr. 
Brown’s book has the effect of suggesting—unwittingly, no doubt—that 
English prose died more gradually from the same causes. 

Yet this can be true only if we allow it to be true. We certainly allow it 
to come true if, like Mr. Brown, we impose on the fine and sensitive of 
yet another generation of Englishmen the overwhelming experience that, 
on this hypothesis, has disabled their elders; if we impose on them the task 
which has defeated their elders of making sense of present-day England by 
reference to the England or the Englands which vanished on the Somme; 
if we present the true England as a rural country from which urban and 


industrial England is a monstrous aberration. 
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by 
BRIAN A. JACKSON 


Whittlesford Primary School, Cambridgeshire 


WITH A WELCOME simplicity Doris Hildick in a recent article puts the 
question “Who are the men who oblige us to teach long lists of clichés:’ 
And there is some virtue in not merely disassociating oneself utterly rae 
any such cliché-changing. The deliberate narrowing of enquiry and taking 
on of responsibility has its point. There are nerve centres within the Estab- 
lishment of critical importance, where the capabilities, and limitations, of 
one or few men shape the teaching in very many schools. Mrs. Hildick has 
her eye on those organisations with whom a number of authorities trade 
for their eleven plus ‘English’ questions. She might equally well have di- 
rected our attention to the authors, to the publishers’ attitudes even, behind 
those deadening masses of texts which so soon attack the half-formed habits 
of younger teachers and close the hardened ranks once more. 

Primary school teachers working at the first grades of State Education 
are, perhaps, touched by a certain academic humility which is serving them 
ill. Whereas in the Secondary schools there is a definite and generating 
minority of decent texts to w hich the teacher lac king a particular training 
in English studies to ‘see him through’, can turn for tips and pointers, primary 
schools offer nothing. Nothing but these thousands pouring from the pub- 
lishing houses, whose steady erosion must, in time, tell upon all but the most 
severely disciplined. Nor is there order of attitude in what they exemplify; 
merely the splinters of a crumbling house. At their strongest the Benthamite 
spirit in decay, at their weakest mere crumbs from the comic papers. It is 
an atmosphere of indecision in which the brash and the pushing take articu- 
late command. 

These remarks are brought into focus by the close consideration of a pile 
of ‘English’ books which are certainly not the poorest displayed on the 
market. And I think the point is better made thus. At least two of these 
three! which I here select for brief commentary, as characteristic of the text 
1Graded Tests in English and Arithmetic, H. Perry. [Blackie, 4s.] 

Lomond English, Book 5. [University of London Press, 4s. 9d. ] 
Reader’s Delight I, by R. Taylor. [University of London Press, ss. 3d.] 
244 
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book English now immediately directed at the Primary school, evidence 
some effort which in itself one must respect. They are not, as many are, 
still-born in a willed ‘cash in the evening’ spirit, but they are nevertheless 
—shall we say2—in the way. Their interest lies in such representative con- 
fusions, anglings and coarsenings of their subject as they present; a unanimity 
in obstructing the freest flow of English teaching, w orth the note. 

Mr. Perry’s book comes of the older vintage. It is to be used, we are 
informed, ‘with or without the teacher’s direction’, who is, anyway, neatly 
bypassed and ‘placed’, by the now customary introductory remarks to the 
pupil: *. . alter your w ork neatly and clearly so that your teacher will be 
able to soul _.. and so on. He offers a series of, presumably, ‘graded’ pas- 
sages, usually some half dozen lines in length, upon each of which he hangs 
a two page series of loosely related questions, designed to ‘test’ knowledge 
of the dead, though measurable, periphery of living language—masculine 
and feminine, parts of speech, ‘well-known’ combinations (i.e. curds and 
——). With a formidable thoroughness, equally well exemplified by the 
authors of Lomond English, there is thrust upon fresh and opening minds 
the crushing weight of lifeless imagery and stale comparison. The solemn, 
fossilised pedagogy of “We say “as wise as an owl”. Write the correct answers 
to... as thick as (leaves, thieves, sheaves)’—my italics—is no way to nurse 
into broader and finer closeness those vitalising interconnections of language 
and experience that should be the central concern of English teaching, ser- 
iously undertaken. Nor, quite simply, can we pardon such mistaken ap- 
proaches as “The cattle were feeding in the field where the (ewes, yews, use) 
were growing’. Who has not met children bewildered by exactly these 
exercises, confused by irrelevancies—poll: poll, leaf: lief—well without their 
working vocabularies: There is the usual desperate flirtation with ‘intelli- 
gence’ style questions. 

For Lomond English, Book Five, with Answers, I can find even less sym- 
pathy. The passages, it is true, are a little more lengthy, thus allowing some 
three pages of questions to cluster round each. They are the more frankly 
concerned with what they title ‘Language Study’—which is typified by an 
introduction to the spotting of past participles at the age of ten. When one 
considers the vast work to be done, and the brief time possible in the Primary 
school, the innocence of these ‘standardised’ frivolities is near terrifying. 
The effect is just so when the towering and controlling structure erected on 
such ground is surveyed. Lomond English comes of a series fostered by the 
Director of Education, Fife, and contains an appendix in which are organised 
the results of its tests when encountered by unstated ‘thousands of children’, 
after the manner of—‘P75 or the 75th percentile is the mark below which 
75 per cent of a complete age group score. For example, the soth percentile 
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IQ is 100, and the English score which a pupil should attain...’ Again my 
italics. A little touch of another tradition also obtrudes; after a run of gruel- 
ling questions, we are to be refreshed by ‘some lines from a poem by Char. 
lotte Druit Cole’ or the elevation of ‘I cannot do the big things/That I should 
like todo...’ 

Mr. Taylor will have none of all this, but I would not willingly exchange 
the misused, though potentially real, academic strengths of the previou 
books, for what he has to put forward. Reader’s Delight is a frank surrender 
to the present world of comics, and the future worlds of Reader’s Digest and 
Reveille. By which I mean it offers, under the guise of English work, slight 
odd curios of knowledge interlarded with games and party puzzles and 
‘jokes’ (Jack: Billy, does that tooth still ache? Billy: I don’t know. The 
dentist has it.’), the whole being distractingly illustrated in a style well in 
keeping with the contents. Page 1 opens with three flimsy paragraphs on 
the Forth Bridge (It takes 45 men 3 years using 54 tons of paint to cover 
the bridge once, etc.), upon which the task set is ‘Talk about the bridge’. 
Not my italics. 

I am inclined to indulge in a dream in which all English text books are 
driven from the classrooms, and we at the Primary stage are forced into a 
continual and radical requestioning of what we consider ourselves to be at. 
And no such books at all is, Iam sure, the finest answer; but, given a situation 
in which many thousands of teachers with no especial interest in the prob- 
lems of English teaching are working in our Primary schools, the need for 
directive and stimulating texts is very much there. Intelligent and explora- 
tive work is being done at this level. Is it that the publishers are not interested? 
Or is it that the better teachers, having sealed themselves off from text books, 
also seal off their concern for the difficulties of their fellows? 


NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


The Editor will be absent on a lecture tour in Rhodesia and S. Africa 
from 25th July to 26th September. Contributions will be welcome as usual, 
but as they cannot be forwarded or acknowledged it will be helpful to have 
them in October rather than in August or September. 
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by 
B. E. TOWERS 


Chief English Master, Nottingham High School 


FoR ABOUT two years my present form has produced a School newspaper. 
Our experiences may be useful to other English teachers contemplating a 
similar activity. 

I should emphasise first that this is a newspaper, or periodical, not a form 
magazine. Form magazines are usually ‘once for all’ efforts, vehicles for 
original work and literary efforts having some artistic value but little topical 
interest. To produce and sell regularly, keeping up a circulation equal to a 
quarter of the School’s population, requires a different type of appeal and 
a different organisation. 

Our paper appears at regular intervals, usually weekly. Publication day 
is always Tuesday, which allows the week-end for writing up copy, and 
Monday for the actual job of cutting the stencils and running off the edition. 

The permanent editor in chief is the English Master and form master 
myself) but the three boy editor-reporters change each time the paper 
appears. Thus every boy in the form, bold or shy, fluent or word- bound, 
must produce a third of one issue. 
The regular publication date means that copy, good or bad, must be in 
on Monday morning. Occasionally 1 have to rewrite a particularly dull 
piece of work, but I do so as little as possible. Every contributor states the 
number of words in his passage—he is usually told the limits he should aim 
for—and a little pruning fits the articles into the space of two folio-sized 
stencils: about 1,500 words. Some obliging parent, sister, staff wife or school 
secretary usually cuts the stencils and runs off ‘eleven dozen’. The three 
editors who have produced the edition then turn into newsboys, and, after 
placing a complimentary copy on the Head’s desk, and another in the pre- 
fects’ room, set out to sell the rest. The wise or business-like ones have put 
up posters advertising their wares the day before; and these sell out in half 
an hour. Less enterprising salesmen may find a few on their hands at the 
end of the day, but so far we have always sold out in the end. 

Before one issue appears the next group of editors are planning the follow- 
ing one. Ordinary school news is never sufficient to fill a paper; if it is 
important, everybody knows it; if it is unimportant few people want to. 
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We advertise (free of charge) forthcoming school events: concerts, plays 
society meetings; even school exams and speech days are billed (“You cannot 
miss this great event!’) with simple schoolboy irony. Occasionally (no 
often) we report a junior or colt game, and record the attendance of spec- 
tators after the Head’s pep talk on ‘supporting the school team’, or write 
up the Junior Drama Competition. 

But the article, the survey, the interview and the pen-portrait provide the 
bulk of our material. The Gallup Poll and the sample survey—four or five 
straightforward questions that can be asked and answered in the first three 
minutes of some co-operative master’s lesson—provide a solid basis of fact 
for articles on such subjects as ‘How Popular is the Corps:’, “Do boys have 
too much pocket money?’, ‘An Examination of Examinations’, “Crime and 
Punishment’, ‘Is too much time spent on watching Television?’, “What do 
our Readers really think of us?’ or ‘How does the School spend Bon-fire 
Night?’ Even the five per cent of flippant or fantastic answers can be turned 
to advantage: quoted without comment or with satirical twist they provide 
humour. Indeed it is evident that some replies are written in the hope of 
being quoted. Our articles may not be statistically accurate, but they are 
readable. 

The poll is only one way of getting information; the interview is equally 
productive. It is often something of an ordeal for a 13-year-old boy to 
invade the Prefects’ room and ask the Captain of the School or one of the 
other lords of creation to answer questions on prefectorial punishment, or 
his chances of gaining an open award in December; or to ask the master 
who runs the school entrance exam if his methods ensure the best intake. 
But it is also very reassuring for the interviewer to find that the great ones 
are often human and approachable after all. (I usually prepare the way by 
warning the person concerned that he is likely to be interviewed.) Success- 
ful interviewing depends on asking the right questions—it is well to brief 
the reporters beforehand, and perhaps suggest the form the answers may 
take, otherwise interviewing may produce nothing of value. 

The interview is also useful when one comes to write up a prominent 
member of the school: the new cricket captain, the winners of State Scholar- 
ships, recently appointed prefects, the leading actor of the school play, or 
any other ‘men of the moment’ who are usually very willing to help fill a 
column. 

In most issues we print a pen portrait, under such headings as ‘Moments 
with the Great’, ‘Men of the Moment’ or ‘Know your Enemies’ (a head- 
line usually kept for prefects). Human nature being what it is, we can usually 
sell several copies to the boy whose pen portrait appears. Here again the 
right questions are important, and should be suggested to the interviewer. 
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To a newspaper that is partly composed of trivialities a certain flavouring 
of scandal is a great help. It is pleasant to laugh at one’s betters, and to note 
the amiable weaknesses of those in authority . . . “where the spirit of raillery 
is suppressed, conversation will ever appear tedious and insipid’. Here the 
editor-in-chief must be prepared to use his blue pencil if he wishes to remain 
on good terms with the prefects and the staff; but many people enjoy a joke 
against themselves, and are even prepared to supply the material for it at 
times. 

I believe that such a newspaper has 2 very healthy influence on the English 
style of the form who run it. It is easy to see the faults of ‘journalese’ and 
sensational newspapers, but good newspaper prose (such as appears in the 
Observer and the Manchester Guardian) is some of the best popular everyday 
writing of our generation. Our reporters learn some of the cardinal virtues 
of this form of writing: the necessity of having something to say (the reader 
wants facts and opinions, not words); the virtues of clarity and simplicity, 
for the full meaning must be grasped at once by the reader; the value of 
the short sentence; and the telling impact of wit and epigram. Above all, 


¢ their writing gains purpose and urgency. Ifa quarter of the school are going 


to read your articles these have got to be far more readable and worth-while 
than if the only reader is old —-——,, your English teacher. He is paid to 
eidure boredom and bad writing—but readers who actually pay for your 
eforts expect something better; and will certainly let you know if they 
Hon't get it. Such writing may be an ordeal; it can also be one of the most 
rewarding things, as satisfying as a part in the School play, 2 performance 
Ha concert, or a fifty for the Colts XI. 


OXFORD ‘USE OF ENGLISH’ GROUP 


At the meeting on March 4th, the subject was ‘Criticism in Practice’. An 
tempt was made to find how far and in what way the method of practical 
Fiticism could be applied in school, and some of THE USE OF ENGLISH Reading 
heets were considered. For details of future meetings, please get in touch 
ith John Gillard Watson, 5 East Street, Osney, Oxford (Tel. Oxford $5935, 
Fernoons only). 
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by 
MALCOLM PITTOCK 


W.E.A. Tutor-organiser. S.W. Cheshire. Formerly at a college of further education. 


I THINK THAT most teachers would agree that an adolescent boy or git 
who shows real literary ability practically always has a better than average 
command of grammar and the mechanics of composition. Yet it sometime 
happens that a pupil shows real ability and a rare sensibility through language, 
which, while it does not conform to strict grammatical usage, has an artistry 
of its own which any attempt to correct its grammar and vocabulary wouldf, 
only destroy. 

The truth of this has been borne home to me by the work of an ex 
Grammar Schoolboy of 16, who, after failing all his subjects at G.C.E 
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Ordinary level, is at present a Mining Trainee at the College of Furthel retain 


Education where I teach. On being asked in his first English lesson to writ: 
a composition, he produced one, which, though unequal and nearly always 


Then t 


ungrammatical, contains some remarkable passages in which a delicate sensfyatches | 
bility is expressed in lyrically rhythmic prose. his men r 
To give an idea of his quality, I shall quote the finest passage from hide his a r 


composition, marking the rhythmic units thus, /. The subject of the com 


position is “A Walk’: 


A walk up the country lanes / watching the birds building their nests / and seeing 
the animals emerging from their deep sleep, / or a day or two on the farm / help tht 
farmer sow his seeds early, / pleasant walkings, / with the days drifting by / spring 
turns to summer / the days grow warmer, / and you change your walking places 
you turn and make towards the beaches or out on to the fells for a ramble abou 
among the bracken and heather, / these are the best days / little to do but walk i 


In wint 


watch 


nun down 


ind think 


The day 


y* count 
ark greer 


the sun. ; 
And fron 


If this is read aloud sympathetically, the lyrical rhythm and its remarkablf 


evocation of seasonal change with its effect on human beings will becom 
apparent; yet, on examination, it will be found that the first part of th 
sentence contains no finite verb, while nowhere is any complex constructic 
used. If, moreover, one tries to ‘improve’ the grammar and vocabulary 4 
the sentence, one will see the integral part they play in its effect: 
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In spring one takes pleasant walks in country lanes where one watches the birds 
build their nests and the animals emerging from their deep sleep, or one passes a day 
or two on the farm helping the farmer to sow his seeds early. As the days drift by 
they grow warmer with the change of spring to summer, and one chooses different 
walks: one makes for the beaches or rambles on the fells among the bracken and 
heather, thoroughly enjoying oneself in the warm sunshine. 


In the new version most of the effect has disappeared; a comparison with 
the original sentence will reveal what has been lost and make one appreciate 
the writer's artistry. It will be seen, for example, that the absence of an 
explicit finite verb in the first part of the sentence enables the verbs of the 
scond half to bring vividly home the inter-relationship of the coming of 
summer and the climax of an everyday human activity. The repetition of 
‘um’ is a felicity contributing to the same end, while the apparently odd 
phrases “pleasant walkings’ and ‘walking places’ are rhythmically justified; 
the fine ending of the sentence, too, is destroyed in the re-written version. 

That the achievement represented by this sentence is not purely fortuitous 
is shown by certain others in the same composition, which, though not 
pethaps so good, are none the less effective in the same unorthodox way. 
[retain all spelling mistakes: 


Then there is the lonesome person / who learns as he walks, / he looks about him / 
watches the birds and animals there doings and actions, / he watches the farmer and 
is men reap their harvest of good things which he knows are necessary for survival, / 
¢ his a man who keeps his thoughts and knowledge to himself. 


In winter / wrapped up in warm woolies / a sharp stroll to the tobogganing field 
watch the children enjoying themselves in the shimmering white snow, / then a 
in down the sled run / and back home to feed the brids / and then sit by the fire / 


ad think of spring and where you walk to. 


The days begin to shorten and autumn begins to ascend, / autumn / and a walk in 


and 


he country in the season of colour / falling brown leaves / rich golden corn 


/ 


walk atk green grass. [In this ‘fall’ has been crossed out and changed to ‘ascend’. | 
a - - = 


And from a composition he wrote for his entrance examination, though this 


arkablf 20t a complete sentence: 
yecony 
of thf: they wander far and wide; / to the places of solitude to seek out their pleasures 


ructio 
alary 9 


hd pastimes, / from the seashore to the crowded holiday resorts, / on the rivers, / 
P the fells / they go to pass away their days. 


It is difficult to understand how the boy learned to express himself in this 
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oddly effective manner, since, though he has attended a Grammar School, 
he reads only the comics and the sports page of the newspapers; yet it can 
be seen from these sentences and the one I have analysed that certain aspect 
of nature awaken a lyrical feeling in him which he expresses admirably. At 
the College, however, he is not required to write about Nature: he is required 
to become proficient in technical description, report, simple précis, and 
business letter writing (it is significant that in his entrance paper he wrot: 
an imaginative technical description), and to do this he will have to write 
a more ‘efficient’ English. Yet his gift lies in a particular direction, and one 
feels that he should be led to develop his idiosyncratic style so admirably 
suited to express his real self; the rigorous cultivation of technical English 
might destroy it altogether. Yet even the development of his characteristic 
bent offers real teaching difficulties; one sees, even while recognising their 
effectiveness, that his grammatical constructions are altogether too simple, 
and, in the absence of anything which engages his sensibility, occasionally 
lead him to write incoherent sentences; but one is afraid that if he were t 
acquire grammatical inhibitions and self-consciousness, his style would be- 
come less effective. The problem he presents is indeed a difficult one; hi 
talent has obviously not been developed at school, probably because he wa 
so manifestly backward in the mechanics of writing, and it may be pre- 
sumptuous to think that in the present circumstances much can be done for 
him. I should like to know if any more experienced teachers have en- 
countered a similar case, and how they have dealt with it. 


FUTURE NUMBERS 


We announce for publication: Careful Young Men, by R. J. Kaufman 
How to Write an Essay, by E. L. Black; Intensive and Extensive Reading, by 
Eric Robinson; Grammar—Still a Problem, by Susie Tucker; Exercises to Exon 
cise, by F. C. Poller; Three Year Training, by M. Spencer; Verse-Writing i 
Class, by J. T. Evans; Gibbon’s Autobiography, by B. C. Southam; and th 
first two contributions to a new series on the organisation of English a 
different types of school: The Comprehensive School, by Kenneth Fell; and 
The Modern School, by R. J. Harris. 
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HENRY IV, PART II 


by 
ROBIN ATTHILL 


Senior English Master at Downside School 














THE MAIN problem involved in teaching Henry IV 1s the difficulty of pre- 
senting the play as a whole and in correct perspective. Examiners prescribe 
either Part I or Part Il, but neither part makes sense by itself, for it is a truism 
that the play is a whole, divided for convenience of production in the theatre 
into two separate entertainments. Nor can it stand in isolation even then. 
Richard II and Henry V are at least artistic unities in themselves, studies in 
kingship written as it were in widely different keys; but Henry IV can only 
be read intelligently ‘looking before and after’. 

Thus the study of I Henry IV requires a knowledge of (i) Bolingbroke’s 
rise to power and the conduct which led Hotspur to label him a ‘vile poli- 
tician’; for the only ‘policy’ apparent in Henry IV is his resolve to hold on 

) his throne; (ii) the Percies’ part in the rebellion against Richard; Shake- 
speare, indeed, appears aware of the reader’s need for this knowledge by 
giving a summary of several crucial incidents in the earlier play, e.g. Rich- 
d's prophecy of Northumberland’s treachery; (iii) Carlisle’s prophecy of 
the horrors of civil war; (iv) Bolingbroke’s anxiety about his ‘unthrifty son’. 

On the other hand, the reader of IJ Henry IV will demand to know (i) 

the fate of Falstaff, in the light of the Epilogue which implies that he will 
be seen again in the French wars; (ii) the achievements of Henry V whose 
reformation, so long prepared, appears so staggeringly sudden to all con- 
cemed: as the representative of Chivalry and Justice, how will he carry out 
his father’s dying advice to engage in foreign quarrels to distract opposition 
at home; (iii) how the Lancastrian conscience is purged of the blood of 
Richard. 
The four plays taken together make a stimulating course with a first-year 
Sixth or a class of young Historians, especially if they are beginning a study 
of the Modern period and have some knowledge of the problems of the 
Tudor monarchy. But four sets of texts must be provided, and it is sur- 
prising that there is no available edition of Henry IV which includes both 
parts of the play, even with some of the relevant scenes from the other two 
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254 THE USE OF ENGLISH 
plays added before and after; or even a shortened version of all four plays, 
with summaries of scenes that may be interesting enough in themselves, but 
which are not necessary for the appreciation of Shakespeare’s great design, 
One must be prepared to skip and summarise on this sort of occasion. 


Any worthwhile study of either part of Henry IV postulates a reading of 


a good deal of the other part. I Henry IV should be followed at least by a 
reading of the scenes showing Falstaff’s flouting of Justice, the Prince’s dis- 
gust with his former life, his reconciliation with his father, and with Justice, 
and the rejection of Falstaff. It is less than fair to our pupils to leave them 
with the impression of Falstaff triumphant in the glory of his gilded lie at 
Shrewsbury. Similarly, a study of IJ Henry IV cries out to be preceded by 


a reading of those scenes in Part I which present the King-Prince-Falstaf 


situation. One can afford to ignore Hotspur, apart from stressing the theme 
of rebellion as a consequence of usurpation and making clear the issues 
involved at Shrewsbury. Another method is to hand out copies of Part I, 
say, a fortnight before beginning the detailed study of Part II, to be read 
as homework or in free periods; it is surprising how much a reasonably 
intelligent class will absorb, as is soon apparent from questions and com- 
ments when one gets under way with Part II. 

I have been experimenting lately with a treatment of the text that involve: 
a complete abandonment of the chronological order of the scenes. (Inc- 
dentally, how often do apparently unimportant scenes give a direct lead into 
the central meaning of a play and offer a good starting point for revision 
examples are the scene with the gardeners in Richard II (Ill, iv), and the 
conversation between the Old Man and Ross on the morning after Duncan’ 
murder in Macbeth (II, iv).) 


I began at III, i with the sleepless King: “uneasy lies the head that wears afte 


crown’. Why is Henry ‘uneasy’? Reference to the ‘disorder’ in the county 
invites a summary of Bolingbroke’s rise to power in Richard II and a te- 


ae i 


minder that Henry is a usurper with blood upon his hands (line 108).! The 
image of ‘rank diseases’ affecting the ‘body of our kingdom’ calls attention 
to the bodily sickness of the King which is not mentioned in this scene but 
has been referred to earlier in the play. 

The other reason for the King’s anxiety—his uneasiness about his heir, 
even if he is successful in quashing the rebellion—is not explicitly stated 
until IV, iv, which should be tackled next. Henry’s attempt to ensure unity 
among his children after his death and his despair over his son’s “headstrong 
riot’, in spite of Warwick’s defence of the Prince (lines 67-78), immediately 
precede his ironic collapse on hearing the good news of final victory ove! 


1 All references to ‘New Clarendon Shakespeare’, O.U.P. 
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the rebels: ‘the incessant care and labour of his mind’ have worn him out. 
We must now consider what the Prince has done to incur his father’s 
distrust. A summary should here be made of the activities of the ‘madcap 
Prince of Wales’ in Part I (‘Never did I hear of any prince so wild a libertine’, 
Hotspur had said), leading to the climax of his striking of the Lord Chief 
justice and subsequent committal to prison. Reference must also be made 
) the interview between father and son in Part I; for by now the truant to 
chivalry has redeemed his lost opinion in one direction at any rate. We are 
then ready to read the dialogue between the Prince and Poins, II, ii, 1-65, 
mphasising (i) that the Prince’s heart bleeds inwardly for his father’s sick- 
ness; (il) that he is disgusted with such ‘small beer’ as Poins and with the 
hhame of being considered ‘so lewd and so much engrafted to Falstaff’. (A 
point that always causes surprise and which needs underlining is that in 
Part II the Prince and Falstaff only confront each other once before the 
jection of Falstaff takes place, namely in the Boar’s Head, where Falstaff 
sexposed ‘in his true colours’ as a liar and a lecher, and the Prince hastens 
away to Westminster blaming himself ‘so idly to profane the precious time’.) 
IV, v now follows, the ‘Crown’ scene, with the reconciliation of father 
and son, a scene of “splendid dramatic irony, for nobody except the audience 
ss yet knows of the Prince’s true feelings towards his father or of the noble 
hange which he has purposed as long ago as the second scene of Part I. 
The Prince, however, shows that he has no illusions as to the burden of 
ingship which he is so soon to assume. Henry’s last speech to his son (lines 
§o-218) sums up his own pathetic predicament, underlines the ‘civil blows’ 
tare the direct result of his own ‘indirect crook’d ways’, and concludes 
vith the advice ‘to busy giddy minds with foreign quarrels’, which carries 
teader forward to Henry V’s trumped-up claim to the French Crown 
aid the ‘famous victory’ of Agincourt. 

By now there will probably have been audible mutterings from the class: 
What about Falstaff: we thought Falstaff was the main thing in this play? 
One must meet this with a counter-question: Should the play end here 
ith the death of Henry IV: The inevitable outcry and the discussion that 
follows will show that such a conclusion would leave us uncertain how far 
the Prince’s reformation is genuine, and how he is going to treat his “wonted 
followers’. Throughout the play, a choice of roads has lain before the 
Prince; the final and hardest choice is still to come. The rejection of Falstaff 
must be shown to be inevitable, the last stage in the Prince’s progress to- 
wards true royalty. 

Dramatic irony hangs heavily over Act V: in rans 9 and West- 
inster alike the little victims are regardless of their doom. V, ii should be 
ad first: all assume that the Lord Chief Justice is doomed; all ‘look strangely’ 
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on the new King; but his reconciliation with Justice (which he had defied 
when he struck ‘the image of the King’ about Bardolph) mocks the ex. 
pectation of the world (lines 123 ff.) One should here question the effective. 
ness of the suddenness of the reform: despite Shakespeare’s careful preparation 
for the reader, the best comment comes from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in Henry V, I, i, 25 ff. The consequences now burst upon Falstaff from a 
clear sky in V, v: ‘I know thee not, old man. . . presume not that I am the 
thing I was...so shall the world perceive that I have turn’d away my 
former self’. 

At this point the Bradleyites will join battle with the Wilsonians, with 
much fun and much profit; but any discussion will lack body until both 
parties really know what sort of a man this Falstaff is. One must first re- 
capitulate Falstaff’s showing in Part I: a coward (or is discretion the better 
part of valour?); a liar (well acquainted with the ‘manner of wrenching the 
true cause the false way’), dishonest and careless of honour, and a confessed 
glutton. To this must be added the bogus military reputation acquired at 
Shrewsbury, reflected at the beginning of Part II in the all-embracing sin 
of Pride. 

I, ii presents us (as Dover Wilson amusingly suggests) with a Falstaff 
fashionably attired (on credit), and gout-ridden, if not war-wounded. His 
pride is displayed in his pert defiance of the Lord Chief Justice; his day’ 
service at Shrewsbury may somewhat have gilded over his night’s exploit 
on Gadshill, but we also learn that the King has ‘severed’ him and th 
Prince—a pointer to the final rejection with the rest of the Prince’s ‘mis 
leaders’. . 

The remaining sequence of Falstaff scenes develops the theme of his defects 
each episode revealing fresh infamies and underlining his unsuitability as a 
associate of the Prince. (‘God send the Prince a better companion’. |, ii, 
194). Thus, II, i develops the conflict with Justice, with the superb character- 
sketch of Quickly, all too easy meat for Falstaff, who makes her serve his 
purposes exactly as he wants. II, ii, 65-166 shows the arrogance of Fal- 
staff’s letter to the Prince which suggests the plot to expose the old boar 
feeding in the old frank (echoing the Gadshill—Boar’s Head showdown in 
Part I). II, iv—the handling of this ‘brothel-scene’ at the Boar’s Head will 
depend on the age and maturity of the class. Preliminary explanation oj 
the satirical significance of Pistol’s fustian phrases will be necessary: also 0 
Shakespeare’s purpose in deliberately presenting the seamy side of Falstaff’ 
life, for there is no question (as Warwick suggested of the Prince, IV, iv 
67 ff.) that Falstaff is but studying his companions to reject their language 
The gross terms gained at the Boar’s Head are clearly Falstaff’s vernacular; 
and those who speak this language are shown in their true colours in thq 
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brief and unpleasant glimpse vouchsafed in V, iv which should be read or 
referred to at this point. (The laws of England are very obviously not to 
be at Falstaff’s commandment, cf. V, iii, 133). And so to IV, iii where 
Falstaff’s military fame, which snatched him away from taking his ease in 
his inn, has preceded him to Gaultree Forest, where the surrender of Cole- 
ville is another feather in the cap of his arrogance, as Lancaster grudgingly 
admits. 

But the best wine should be kept until the last—the tender comedy of 
the foolish Justices, tempering between Falstaff’s finger and thumb. The 
Shallow scenes (III, ii, V, i, and V, iii) should be taken together for conven- 
ience; in revision, one must emphasise the skill with which Shakespeare 
interweaves his several themes, and strengthens the texture of the play by 
so doing. Falstaff is nothing if not covetous: there must be ‘a number of 
shadows to fill up the muster-book’, and Justice Shallow is no more than 
a young dace to the old pike. ‘A friend i’ the court is better than a penny 
in purse,” says the equally covetous Shallow, but in the end he will have 
neither. “Let men take heed to their company’ is a warning sounded through- 
out the play. 

But there is yet ‘much to be said in the behalf of that Falstaff’. There is 

his wit (best studied in I, ii); the vitality of one who is perennially ‘in the 
vaward of youth’; the enjoyment of life attended with ‘the excellent en- 
deavour of drinking good and good store of fertile sherris’; his shrewd 
judgment of the sober-blooded Lancaster (IV, iii) and of the foolish Justices, 
as against his total failure to recognise the true quality of his ‘tender lamb- 
kin’. Is Falstaff capable of true affection rather than cupboard love: This 
will again arouse fierce discussion in the classroom, guided by such evidence 
as Quickly’s ‘an honest and a truer-hearted man’, the Prince’s valediction 
over his supposedly dead friend at Shrewsbury, and Falstaff’s ‘fracted 4 
corroborate’ heart for which all his friends must ‘yearn’ (Henry V, Il, 
Il, iii). The final appeal is likely to be to his humanity; for Falstaff is every- 
man, with our human vices and frailites writ large, ‘having more flesh than 
another man, and therefore more frailty’. Banish plump Jack, and banish 
all the world. 

The method of handling the play which I have outlined neglects the group 
of scenes directly concerned with the Percies’ rebellion: I, iii, II, iii, IV, i 
and IV, ii. They are dull enough in all conscience and marginal to the main 
theme of the play; they can be read as homework, and there is little in them 
that requires extended comment. I, i and III, ii are in fact the epilogue to 
Part I and show how inextricably the two Parts of the play are joined; 
Hotspur’s epitaph bears little interest for those who have not seen him in 
action. Nor is any class likely to become enthusiastic over the conflicting 
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policies of the rebel leaders or over the arguments preceding the shameful 
betrayal at Gaultree. 

The presence of these scenes, however, brings us back to a final considera- 
tion of the texture of the play: tragical—comical—historical and poem un- 


limited, to use Polonius’ terms. There is the straightforward theme of 


rebellion and its consequences, underlined for the benefit of the Elizabethan 
audience; there is the sheer comedy of the Falstaff scenes whether in East- 
cheap or in Gloucestershire; a little apart from both stands the Prince (and 
let it be noted that he takes no part in the action against the rebels now; 
his action of Chivalry has been achieved in Part I), faced with the choice 
between two conflicting ways of life. A complete reading of the play which 
has been thus carefully analy sed should succeed in setting everything in 
proper perspective, and pe rhaps leave the class fiercely debating whether the 
play’s content and central theme justify the title of Henry IV. 
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LONDON ‘USE OF ENGLISH’ GROUP 


A preliminary meeting was held on 26th February. The first full meeting 
on 20th March heard Kenneth Hopkins speak of the writer’s problems in 
the present-day world. There was a lively discussion. Further meetings are 
planned for 14th May (a discussion of The Uses of Literacy) and 11th June. 
Those interested should write to the Acting Secretary, F. S. Whitehead, 
20 Upper Park, Harlow, Essex. 
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PROFESSOR ALLPORT’S 
DISTORTION GAME 
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by 
W. R. MARTIN 


Assistant Master, Voortrekker-Hoérskool, Pietermaritzburg 


[SHOULD LIKE to describe a game that I first used to keep children amused 
during that awkward interval between the end of the exams and the begin- 
ning of the holidays. It certainly amused them but I realised that it was 
also an effective teaching technique. 

Teaching English as a second language in a co-educational Afrikaans- 
medium high school, I found great difficulty in getting children to talk 
when I wanted them to—especially those in the lower secondary classes, 
the shy ones and those who were weak in English. Unprepared topics tied 
their tongues into hopeless knots. When the topics were prepared, rig- 
maroles were recited, and in informal discussions, when I managed to get 
these under way, the confident minority had quite a lot to say, but most 
said never a word. This, of course, is a difficulty in all language teaching. 

I had read a report in the local newspaper of an experiment conducted 
with students by Prof. G. W. Allport of Harvard University, U.S.A. His 
experiment showed how distorted a story can become when it is passed on 
by word of mouth. The classroom game was simply a repetition of the 
experiment, using Prof. Allport’s method, and it induced the children to talk. 

How to go about it in the classroom. All you need is a book that is gaily 
and boldly illustrated. I have had most success with A Picture History of 
France by Clarke Hutton (O.U.P.). Ask the class if they'd like to ‘play a 
game’. The deafening affirmative is a good start. It breaks the ice of routine, 
and the first word of the ‘oral’ lesson has been spoken. It will establish the 
sporting atmosphere too, and that is important because everyone must be 
eager for more. 

Next, explain briefly that you’re going to show a picture to all but half- 
a-dozen, who will be sent outside, and then that, when all those inside have 
had a good look at the picture and it has been put away, you will call in 
one of those outside. Somebody who has seen the picture (we'll call him A) 
will then describe it to the one who has come in (we'll call him B). When 
B has heard, has asked questions and is quite satisfied, C will be called in, 
259 
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and B will tell C what he has heard about the picture, and so on. Then, 
when the last in the chain has heard an account of what the class saw, he 
will give his account to the whole class and it will be compared with the 
original. 

Right. Six volunteers please (not less than five and there seems never to 
be need for more than seven) to go out and be quiet in the corridor. You 
can strengthen the feeling that it is ‘only a game’ by impressing on the six 
with exaggerated earnestness that they are not to peep or listen at the 
door. 

Show the picture to the class. A lot depends on the picture you choose, 
It must be attractive, graphic and dramatic. In Clarke Hutton’s book 
Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow does very well. (Of course neither 
Napoleon nor Moscow, nor even that the book is a history of France should 
be mentioned, unless right at the end you want to add a layer of history to 
the language lesson for good measure). Point out—in the better classes it 
should merely be necessary to point at—the prominent features of the pic- 
ture: city with onion-shaped domes; flames; a few straggling soldiers moving 
away from the city; one of the soldiers has a bandaged head, and one (dead 
or alive?) is lying in the snow; many footprints; dark clouds; a bird (vul- 
ture?) in the clouds, etc. Concentrate on the significant details. Interpret 
as little as possible even if you are constructing a simple story round the 
picture. Simply draw attention to what is there. Any questions: When 
there are none, call for a volunteer (A) to start the ball rolling. Then call 
in B and let the ball roll. Make A and B stand at opposite ends of the class- 
room so that the description is audible and clear. Don’t interfere yourself 
except to enforce the rules and don’t allow the class to help the speakers— 
they will find it difficult to suppress their urge to do so. Encourage the 
listener to ask questions until he is satisfied. 

The only thing certain about the final account is that it will be unpredict- 
able. It will probably be quite as comically distorted as the old chestnut: 
‘Send reinforcements, the company’s going to advance’—‘Send 3s. 4d., the 
company’s going to a dance.’ 

In the same history of France there is another picture that always hits the 
bull’s-eye, no doubt because it has what all children—girls as well as boys 
—find so absorbing, namely violence, patent or latent. It depicts the French 
Resistance, circa 1944: a dark cellar; a bright light focussed on a small table; 
very little make-shift furniture; subterranean passages; a stack of rifles; an 
armed sentry. 

In the better senior classes you need do no more than show the picture. 
Do not point out or at anything but leave the selection (and the naming) 
of the details to A. Now it becomes more than a language lesson: it gives 
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practice in suppressing the trivial and accidental in favour of the significant 
detail, and the children learn a necessary discipline. They will at least see 
the importance of selection and arrangement when all that is left of the 
sketch of Charlotte Corday’s dramatic entry is the sunlight pouring through 
Marat’s bathroom window. 

Summary of reasons why the game is useful. The children’s attention is held 
throughout because the game is amusing and even exciting. The first time 
the game is played it takes about 15 minutes, and when the class has learnt 
the procedure the thing can be done in ro minutes. The diffident and the 
backward children soon join in. Every word and phrase is important, and 
the children extend their vocabulary and listen for the slight shifts in em- 
phasis and meaning which start the process that ends in fantastic distortion. 
The game can be an important exercise in the selection and arrangement 
of material. Finally, it teaches a lesson in citizenship: don’t believe every- 
thing you hear; see, or find out, for yourself. (The History is extra). 











Everyman’s 
Dictionary of Literary 


Biogr aphy English & American 


by D. C. Browning ™.a., B.1rT. 
The 2,250 entries cover in one volume of 768 pages the entire range of 
“A compilation of enormous value to every writer or student of 


English and American literature from earliest times to the present day. 
literature, one I am delighted to possess.” —J. B. PRIESTLEY in Reynolds 
News. 20s. 


From a Writer’s 
N otebook by Van Wyck Brooks 


The distinguished American critic at his most creative. Its urbanity, 
originality, depth, and Emersonian wit present a provocative series 
of ideas and comments, culled from a life-time of reading, observation, 
work, and thought. 21s. 
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by 
ALAN W. ENGLAND 


Assistant English Master, Sir Joseph Williamson’s Mathematical School 


In HIS article on ‘Poetry and Gramophone’ in THE USE OF ENGLISH for 
Winter 1956, Mr. G. G. Urwin makes the point that ‘any mechanical aid 
to an English lesson is so unexpected that the form shows immediate interest’, 
How much more true is this of a tape-recorder than of a gramophone, and 
what form more likely to respond in this way than a First Form: With 
this in mind, I attempted to direct the enthusiasm aroused in using and 
experimenting with this machine to the study of the form and structure of 
the narrative poem. When the initial embarrassments had worn off, and 
the purely mechanical limitations of our particular set recognised and allowed 
for, we made a recording of ‘John Gilpin’. Many parts were allocated, and 
the narration was split according to the pace and mood of the poem. Con- 
siderable agility was called for in juggling with the microphone, but soon 
the boys learned to make do with fewer parts and smaller numbers in the 
‘crowd scenes’. 

They also realised for themselves, eventually, the need to subordinate the 
sound effects—which abounded—to the sense of the words, although the 
half-coconuts which provided an accompaniment to Gilpin’s two rides were 
highly effective. Recordings of “The Pied Piper’ and a couple of “Robin 
Hood’ ballads soon followed. 

It was when I realised that in addition to appreciating the structure of 
dramatic narrative the boys were discovering the scope, the limitations, and 
the conventions of the medium of radio, that I decided we would write a 
radio play. The method I chose was as follows. First I made the Form 
thoroughly acquainted with the ballad “Get Up and Bar the Door’. Then 
some of them acted it without books, making up their own prose dialogue 
as they went along, and incorporating suggestions from the class, until a 
final fixed shape emerged from continual repetition. Finally this version was 
recorded by letting the machine run during performance, played back, and 
its inadequacies for that medium discovered and remedied. 

The ballad itself is the story of how a man and his wife squabble as to who 
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should shut the door of their draughty cottage, agree that it should be the 
one to speak the next word, and are teased by two wandering ‘gentlemen’ 
until the old man wrathfully breaks silence and is immediately held to his 
promise by his triumphant wife. As a model it is excellent, as the action is 
briskly and economically developed, and it falls sharply and dramatically 
into two scenes. The characters are sketched simply, with broad strokes; 


the man’s irritable brusqueness being suggested in: 


Quoth our goodman to our goodwife, 
‘Gae out and bar the door’. 





and the wife’s emphatic stubbornness in: 


‘An it shou’dna be barred this hundred year, 
It’s no be barr’d for me’. 


The dramatic irony of the situation is clearly pointed in verse vii: 


And first they ate the white puddings, 

And then they ate the black, 

Tho’ muckle thought the goodwife to hersel’ 
Yet ne’er a word she spake. 


and, of course, the humorous possibilities are obvious, and well within the 
compass of the First Form. 

In the acted version, balance demanded a greater elaboration of the first 
scene, with more preliminary bickering, but development did keep generally 
within the imaginative limits determined by the original story and character- 
isation. The boys could, of course, capture the childish wilfulness very well, 


and in this context it was clearly ‘placed’: 


MAN: All right, all right! We'll make an agreement. The first person to say a 
word shuts that door. 

wire: Can’t I sing a song while I finish these puddings? 

MAN: No! The first word. 

wire: Oh, very well! 


This dwindling interchange, at the end of the first scene, also prepares us 
for the justice of the wife’s victory over her more uncompromising husband 
quite carefully. 

At the beginning of Scene II, the darkness of the midnight hour was 
visibly created by drawing blinds, and the cold by the ‘gentlemen’ turning 
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their coat collars up. Once inside the house, the ‘gentlemen’ realised the 
theatrical necessity to react in some realistic way to the spectacle of two 
dumb people gesticulating wildly but saying nothing, action and reaction 
which the ballad writer had felt no compulsion to describe. This was the 
result: “1st GENT: ‘What peculiar people. They must have a screw loose’.” 
The boys soon warmed up to the inherent comedy of the situation, and the 
dialogue flowed spontaneously and naturally. It was suggested they shaved 


the old man’s beard off: 


2ND GENT: Yes, that’s a good idea. [Pause.] Oh! No water. 

IST GENT: No water? 

2ND GENT: No water. 

IST GENT: No water. [Pause.] What's wrong with the pudding brew? There’s 
only a few currants floating round in it. 


Unable to contain himself any longer, the old man jumped up and threw 
the two gentlemen out. ‘This is not in the ballad either, but it was considered 
an effective way of clearing the stage to give the wife’s last line: “You've 
spoken the first word. Go and bar that door!’ its necessary dramatic em- 
phasis. 

In the first scene we found it unnecessary to make additions or omissions 
when adapting for ‘radio’. But in Scene II the visual effect of falling darkness 
and the weariness of the travellers was immediately missed, and the follow- 
ing exposition inserted: 


IST GENT: Oooh, my legs! I can’t go another yard. 
2ND GENT: Same here! It’s very dark; it must be nearly midnight, and we're still 
not home. 


When they approached the house, the 1st Gentleman said: ‘Let’s knock! 
Oh, no need; the door’s open’ and by so doing emphasised an essential 
dramatic point. For the dumb show of the irate old man and his wife, they 
now substituted muffled noises. These sound effects heightened the comic 
dialogue which had been born spontaneously during the stage performance, 
but which also has its counterpart in verse vii of the ballad, quoted above. 


2ND GENT: Puddings! Can we have some? 
[ Noises. ] 
Yes? Oh thanks. 
[Eating sounds. | 
IST GENT: You're a good cook, even though you’re mad. 
2ND GENT: Now we've finished the puddings, let’s have a bit of fun. 
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The first clause of this last speech is also an addition, deemed to be an essential 
indication that this stage of the action was over. The need for something 
equivalent to the narration of the ballad was recognised in this, and in the 
satement of intention, ‘Oh well, here goes . . .’ as the 2nd Gentleman moved 
towards the old man. At the end, the dramatic efficacy of the scuffle was 
acknowledged in the compensatory long tirade which the old man delivered, 
before his wife pulled him up with her reminder. 

This work was spread over several enjoyable periods. It may be that one 
should not expect First Formers to be too self-conscious about the disciplines 
and conventions of different art-forms, but I think it is worth recording that 
one boy of his own accord offered the suggestion that we used our ‘radio’ 
version, with its more blatant exposition, for stage performance in the School 
Concert, since, as he pointed out, in the first place the stage equipment there 
is of the most primitive, and in the second the audience would not be 
acquainted with the story already. He, at least, will have quite a useful 
background of experience to call upon when he approaches Shakespeare for 
the first time later in the school. 

[The text of the ballad I quote from is to be found in The Oxford Book 
of Ballads, edited by Arthur Quiller-Couch, pp. 847-8. ] 
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PART ‘A’ ty DAVID HOLBROOK 


Tutor at Bassingbourn Village College 





I HAVE TRIED in this series of four reading sheets to work towards the 
consideration of poetry today: what function could it have in the com- 
munity which might help restore those qualities in which contemporary 
verse seems often so deficient? What those qualities are I have tried to 
suggest by example: poetry should do what it says, by metaphor and rhythm 
—and this is indivisibly linked with what Matthew Arnold calls life—the 
search for answers to the question, How to live: I ended last quarter with 
the discussion of verse drama, and spoke of the moral impotence of a good 
deal of it. It remains for me in this last article to suggest some work on 
possible new directions for dramatic poetry in our time. 

The naturalistic prose drama seems to end up in a state of being unable 
to say anything helpful, defining, or celebrative. Indeed, about a good deal 
of it there is an air of indulgent self-pity. Here is the end of Waste, for 
instance, by Granville Barker: 


No, I don’t know why he did it... and I don’t care. And grief is of no use. I’m 
angry . . . just angry at the waste of a good man. Look at the work undone . . . think 
of it! Who is to do it! Oh... the waste... ! 


This note of despair (and obviously our audiences enjoy the despair) may 
be found in Mr. John Osborne’s work. For instance, in The Entertainer 
Archie Rice invites the audience to join him in an Othello-like orgy of 


self-pity: 


And do you know why? Do you know why? Because we’re dead beats and down 
and outs. We’re drunks, maniacs, we're bonkers, the whole flaming bunch of us... 
But we're not really funny. We’re too boring. Simply because we’re not like any- 
body who ever lived. We don’t get on with anything. We don’t ever succeed in 
anything. We're a nuisance, we do nothing but make a Godalmighty fuss about 
anything we ever do. All the time we’re trying to draw someone’s attention to our 
nasty, sordid, unlikely little problems. . . . 


Yet drama needs, surely, because of its social, public nature, to be something 
more than a coming-together to agree that ‘we can’t stand it any longer’. 
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Drama, that is, as art needs to define in some degree attitudes to life, answers 
to Matthew Arnold’s question. It needs to be a celebration: and involve 
the audience in deeply felt and defined attitudes to experience. This presents 
peculiar problems in the age of weak language habits: it would seem to 
require poetry, and perhaps the added defining powers of music and dance. 
We need to bring all available forces to bear on the attempt to define pos- 
sible ways of going on living, rather than to weaken our hold on life, as 
much contemporary drama seems to be trying to do. 

We have examples of verse drama combined with music in Greek drama, 
medieval verse drama and Shakespeare’s last plays, particularly The Tempest 
and The Winter’s Tale: there are some profitable notes on all these in Ray- 
mond Williams’ book Drama in Performance (Muller). Interestingly enough, 
our best verse dramatist, Mr. Eliot, has ceased since Murder in the Cathedral 
to move towards the ‘play-in-music’, despite his own great feeling for 
musical construction (in Four Quartets). He has rather produced a verse, 
which, in his own words, has ‘so wide a range that it can say anything that 
has to be said, (and) it follows that it will not be “poetry” all the time’. 
(Drama and Poetry.) 

I leave the reader with the problem: here are some exercises. A and B 
may be compared. A is from Crabbe’s Peter Grimes which inspired the 
opera Peter Grimes, by Benjamin Britten, one of the most striking stage 
works of our time. Classes might explore Crabbe’s poem and the late 
Montagu Slater’s libretto (John Lane, The Bodley Head). The stage work 
demands new elements in the story—Ellen Orford, a woman for Peter, and 
a hypocritical community which hounds Grimes, rather than one which 
shrugs its shoulders. Readers may note Crabbe’s great compassion, in the 
texture of ‘rope . . . stripling stoop . . . ridges . . . shivering’, and the denied 
humanity conveyed by ‘What, man!’ The stony-heartedness of the calm 
‘Grimes is at his exercise’ comes by contrast with those. How to convey 
these to a modern audience? Notice in the libretto (and the opera) that a 
good deal of the force of this scene depends upon the background of a 
church service: does this help define or blur the feeling (as in a film)? How 
much is defined in the words of the poetry: A concession has been made 
to popular taste in lines like, ‘That we'd come through and all be well?’ 
The dashes in ‘If you—take it away—what’s left?’ belong to the naturalistic 
style of Journey’s End. But the advantage may be that the words are heard 
and defined by the music which carries them. “Grimes is at his exercise’ 
plays an important part in the opera as a choric line—what is its effect? Used 
to rouse a crowd’s anger against Grimes it seems to have the opposite im- 
plication to Crabbe’s use of it, and to be sensational rather than ironic. 

C is a kind of dramatic poetry which, it seems to me, Mr. Eliot could 
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profitably have developed further. It suggests a combination with music 
in jazz rhythms, and is based on the popular song. Yet it is ironic always, 
and deeply meaningful. This excerpt follows Sweeney’s ‘story’ about ‘; 
chap who did a girl in’, and kept her body in a bath of lysol: a seedy story 
from the News of the World, as it were. But in this Agon of the contemporary 
spirit (Sweeney) this sordid episode is used to disturb our normal acceptances 
of life and death: very subtly, and with a relentless rhythm, words like ‘do’, 
‘alive’ begin to lose their certainty, and meaning (‘I gotta use words’) slips 
and slides. Really the passage questions the whole assured activity of our 
civilisation, and what we feel ‘we gotta do’. If the language be objected to, 
there is at least the example of the Elizabethan play which begins with the 
line ‘No bouse, nor no tobacco?’. Certainly there is no carelessness about 
the use of a word like ‘joint’ so meaningfully (see the Dictionary). 

D is Auden’s attempt to use the popular song mode ironically and with 
meaning. It is from A Dance of Death. The play is about the English ‘ruling 
class’ being deceived by a fascist-type leader, wrecked and taken over by 
Karl Marx. It has all the weaknesses of a political play of the thirties which 
seems to belong to the university (e.g. the direction, Business, undefined and 
the shout which is a legacy from the workmen in The Rock). But in the 
technique—the use of dance and song, and symbolic action (for instance the 
choruses’ clothes are stolen while they are bathing—‘having a good time’ 
—and are replaced by military uniforms) seem useful developments bor- 
rowed from the German theatre, and showing affinities with the modes of 
the English mystery play and mumming plays. Auden’s lack of definition 
may be seen by comparing this passage with Eliot’s Coriolan poems; and 
for related reasons the ‘Cunarder’ song is not ironic enough. One of the 
reasons is a carelessness about meaning—what does ‘tall upon the shore’ for 
instance, mean? 

But the use of popular song and contemporary language forms, with the 
aid of music to give definition and placing, seem to me to offer possibilities 
for a kind of dramatic poetry which might find a wide audience—if such 
drama can do something more than merely be ironic, and offer such posi- 
tives as people in any society need, to go on living. In schools perhaps more 
notice should be taken of opera: there is an interesting BBC Schools pro- 
gramme on opera this session. And perhaps more could be made of mixed 
programmes of verse, drama and music and to make school services more 
celebrative and less dreary. Sixth forms with access to both music and 
poetry teachers who are willing to collaborate, could study words and music 
of such things as Mozart’s operas and Handel’s Acis and Galatea. Other 
possible examples are the libretto to Michael Tippett’s The Midsummer Mar- 
riage (Schott, ss.); Ravel’s L’Enfant et Les Sortiléges (United Music, 3s 34.); 
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Debussy’s Pélleas et Melisande, Menotti’s The Telephone, and perhaps Alban 
Berg's Wozzeck, as well as the more obvious choices. Not all of these are 
recorded, however: the American Embassy in London has some records 
and scores on loan. (Acknowledgements on p. 265) 


PART ‘B’ by ANN HOWGATE and RICHARD JAY 


In THIS final Sheet of the year will be found examples of the four types 
of misuse of English to which we referred at the outset: the incompetent, 
the smoke-screen, the snappy-slick, and the Stock Response. If we have 
seemed to concentrate on the bad, it is because we feel the need to cultivate 
an awareness of the extreme effects of slackness and sloppiness of mind. 
‘What does it matter? Everyone knows what I mean’ is the first step down- 
hill, and pupils should be warned in time by the depths to which the pen 
(and the mind) can sink quite unconsciously. 

I(a). Science specialists in particular should be helped to see that this 
brand of jargon is offensive, not because of the purely scientific phrases 
(‘ecologically successful species’, “hemi-cryptophyte dicotyledons’) but be- 
cause of the slovenly handling of the language elsewhere. “Actual’—as 
opposed to ‘imaginary’ or ‘prospective’ or what? “Capable escape action’ — 
an ugly jingle, and a misuse of ‘capable’ with ‘action’. ‘Action’ itself is one 
of several characteristic blur-words (e.g. ‘areas’ and ‘form’). The second 
sentence is ill-planned and shapeless, with all those phrases heaping up at 
the end. N.B.—‘species’ here refers to vegetation. “Non-rabbit-resistant’ 
might be tolerable as shorthand between scientists; in a semi-popular book 
it suggests a deplorable corruption of thought itself. An example, perhaps, 
of words in their non-sense-communicant syntax form? 

(b) More blur-words, e.g. ‘situations’ and ‘instances’, ‘tend’ and ‘occur’. 
‘It is hoped’ warns us that safety first is to be the keynote. 

(c) It seems that the Ship of State now sails in several directions at once, 
trailing a smoke-screen behind it. 

(d) Two only-half-dead metaphors collide, and even the elements are 
transmuted. 

(e) See Fowler under the heading ‘Case’. 

II (i) ‘Definitely’ is the weak man’s strong word. 

ii) This is what happens when words are handled like dead things. 


( 
(iii) “Hoped’ versus ‘expected’. 

(iv) See Fowler under ‘Because’. 

(v) ‘The subject... will be...’/‘The talk . . . will be about...’ 
(vi) Tautology again. 
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(vii) The writer is insensitive to the grudging tone of ‘In the circum- 
stances...’ “Superseding’ is Big Talk misused. 

(viii) Semi-colon for comma when sentences are connected but distinct. 

(ix) Quite apart from the howler, ‘was’, there is a snowdrift of blur- 
words. ‘In general’ is a phrase of an apt nature in this connection. 

(x) How many safeguards here: 

(xi) and (xii) The ‘as to’ blight. How far is it true that the only place 
for ‘as to’ (or ‘as for’) is at the beginning of a sentence, to pick up a tempor- 
arily shelved subject: (See Fowler ‘As’, section 3). 

(xiii) “The Survey Officer who is responsible for investigating the tech- 
nical possibility of installing telephones has reported that there is not a spare 
pair of lines available for your house. I regret, therefore, that it is not pos- 
sible to instal a telephone for you.’ Can it be expressed more briefly still, 
without losing the official tone of courteous explanation? (Compare the 
London Transport material in last quarter’s Sheet.) 

III. A genuine example of sophisticated advertising. It uses the impact of 
detergent histrionics, yet implies “We all know, don’t we, that it’s a non- 
sense’. The class could collect detergent advertisements, leaflets and packets, 
and trace the source of each of the tricks employed here. A more difficult 
exercise would be to relate the dislocated style with samples from the Daily 
Express, and consider the American influences at work. Or the example can 
simply be used to stimulate the writing (perhaps in groups) of similar ‘cod’ 
advertisements, not necessarily with a detergent basis, but margarine, whiskey 
or petrol according to taste. 

IV. Travel agents’ brochures are a happy hunting ground for Stock Re- 
sponse prose. This fairly mild sample might be used as the basis for a similar 
blurb on Britain. Let the class do their worst with it, and they still won’t 
surpass some of the efforts of our official publicists (e.g. for the American 
market). 

V. Travel agent again, but this time well inside the Disneyesque fairyland 
of the travelogue commentary. A sobering exercise would be to try to 
express the sense in cool, clear prose. Much more advanced work could be 
done in considering this as the final putrescence of the Romantic view of 
Nature, in relation to Wordsworth’s The Daffodils and the lines on the 
Simplon Pass in Book VI of The Prelude. 

VI. Isn’t music fun! (Acknowledgements on p. 265) 
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ENGLISH TEXT BOOKS IN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 














[AM UNDERTAKING a task of minor research into the use made and suit- 
ability of English text books intended for technical school pupils. Their 
adoption in mixed as well as in boys’ technical schools, and the age ranges 
and different attainment levels of the pupils are of particular interest to me, 
as well as criticism—favourable and otherwise—of the books themselves. 
I should be glad to hear from English teachers in technical schools who 
are using such books, with relevant details and comment on them. 
JEFFERY TILLETT 
Bramcote Hills Technical School, Bramcote Hills, Notts. 


PRECIS 


WouLp Any of your readers care to guide me on the correct procedure 
for the exercise in English called précis: I have found various answers to 
the following points: 
(a) whether a précis should retain the paragraphing of the original. 
(b) whether it should be in the tense of the original or invariably in the 
past tense in reported speech. 
(c) whether the exercise should be conceived as an exercise in reporting 
or in summarising only. 
Here are some authorities, speaking about précis: 


S. H. Burton, Comprehensive English Course 1954: “Use reported speech for direct 
speech’ and also ‘Your précis should reflect the tone of the original’! In his examples 
he retains the tense of the original. 

J. C. Nesfield, Matriculation English Course 1945: His examples retain the tense of 
the original. 

W. G. Bebbington, An English Handbook 1951: ‘A précis will seldom be in direct 
speech, but in indirect or reported speech. . . . But there cannot be a hard and fast 
tule about this; it depends on the original . . . unless these paragraph divisions are 
very short there should be the same number of paragraph divisions in the precis as 


in the original.’ 


On the other hand we have the following authorities on précis: 
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Barclay Knox and Ballantyne, A Study of Standard English 1952: ‘Unless warned 
to the contrary, write a précis of a speech indirectly’; ‘a précis should be a piece of 
good composition, written usually in the past tense and in the third person.’ 

Morgan and Latimer, Higher Course of English Practice 1928: ‘N.B.—Remember 
that in reported speech the past tense and sequence must be used throughout.’ There 
is a passage of 16th century prose in the present tense praising the English Navy 
turned into a précis in the past tense, used as example. 

E. Frank Candlin, An English Course for Professional Students 1956: “Again since the 
précis is a reported version, the form of writing known as Indirect or Reported 
speech should generally be used . . . (in a précis the original direct speech would, of 
course, be summarised as well as reported).’ 

N.B.—Barclay Knox and Ballantyne say ‘A summary is very much shorter than 
a précis.” 

E. Frank Candlin: “One paragraph is usually sufficient, since the aim is to reproduce 
the central idea or theme of the original passage.’ 


Here is one further authority. The Examiners’ Reports on the Local 
Government Administration (Inter) Examinations for 1954, 1955 and 1956 
specifically request that the précis should retain the paragraphing of the 
original, and that the original present tense should be retained where appro- 
priate, e.g. in a précis of an economic report on present day conditions. 

My opinion is that the original paragraphing should be retained, with 
modifications where necessary, viz. if a paragraph would thereby contain 
only one short sentence in the précis. The précis should retain the original 
tense (unless specifically required otherwise), because the meaning of a pass- 
age in, for instance, the historical present is related to its tense. Most philoso- 
phical argument is cast into the present tense, and it is pointless to change it 
to the past. The précis is primarily a summary of the sense of a passage; an 
exercise in reported speech is another thing, and so has another name. 

K. A. MARKHAM 
Bede Grammar School for Boys, Sunderland 


THE LANGUAGE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


ANYBODY MARKING a heavy set of English Examination scripts must set 
down his pencil from time to time to speculate on why it is that they are 
so alike and so dull. 

I do not mean the actual reproduction and repetition of the same or similar 
ideas, although certainly these faults are so boring that the examiner must 
constantly guard himself from the danger of rewarding glints of originality 
extravagantly, but the language itself. 

Where, I wonder, do the candidates get their style from? And why do 
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they have only one: What models are they supplied with and what charges 
are given them? Take, reader please, this extract as an example, especially 
if you have any share in the teaching of English: 


Dryden, unlike Pope, was often clumsy in his verse and whereas the former lacked 
care Pope always revised his poems thoroughly and with considerable corrections 


[sic]. 


That is to say Dryden was clumsy and careless; Pope was not—but what 
student would ever write that? Or prefer it even in a comparison? 

I think, perhaps, that this kind of expression is an unconscious parody of 
those critical essays which have taken pains to qualify and qualify so that 
their meanings are careful and clear. If that is the case such attempts at a 
similar use of language for simple themes which do not require it should be 
discouraged: more than that, they ought to be as mercilessly stroked out as 
are now the gushful passages of ‘appreciation’ which, in the same way, were 
once considered by some teachers as the certain signs of a true love of Eng- 
lish Literature. 

Here is another quotation: 


We do not care so much for the Lake poets today for their poetry deals with many 
subjects which are out of our experience and beyond our comprehension. Words- 
worth was a man of his time and reflected it truly. 


This must mean—I don’t like Wordsworth because I don’t understand 
him—yet it is not merely the old faults of wrapping up and padding which, 
like the poor spellers, are always with us, it is a newer kind of pretentiousness 
which might usefully be extinguished both for the sake, simply, of correcting 
a fault and also for the hope that by taking away something bad we may 
leave room for something good and so make marking more pleasant—and 
there would be other advantages too. 

A. J. WILSON, Teacher Training Centre, Tanganyika 
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THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS, by Vance Packard. [Longmans, 18s.] 

There is nothing novel in the idea that the techniques of modern advertise- 
ment constitute a growing danger to rational thought and behaviour. The 
emphasis on mass responses, the use of repetition as a means of indoctrina- 
tion, the search for truth-evading slogans make it clear that the skilful 
copy-writer is working for ends diametrically opposed to those of the good 
schoolmaster. All this was pointed out years ago by Denys Thompson, and 
his Culture and Environment has been a useful addition to the armoury of 
rationality. But since then the whole scale of the problem has altered. The 
growth of commercial television (and the financial success of ITV shows 
increasingly the folly or the cynicism of those who made it possible in this 
country) has furnished new means; the expansion of productivity has pro- 
vided a new motive for an intensification of the battle for the mind of the 
consumer. 

The Hidden Persuaders is a description of new techniques in American 
advertising. In particular it is concerned with the applications of psychology 
and sociology to the analysis of why people buy what they do, and to the 
problems of inducing them to buy something else, which they often neither 
need nor can afford. The techniques bear various names, but they are all 
concerned with ‘depth approach’, that is to say with identifying and manip- 
ulating the unconscious ‘motivations’ of the purchaser. Into the service of 
the immense and profitable advertising industry have been enlisted academic 
students of the mind. 

The book is actually not a particularly good one. It is repetitive and super- 
ficial, and sacrifices a good deal in the desire to amuse. But for all that it 
should be read, and it is certainly readable. Much of it inevitably consists 
of examples of the ways in which unconscious desires have been harnessed 
to particular advertising campaigns. We can read how the sales of beer are 
stimulated by emphasising that it is ‘a relaxing, equalitarian type of drink’, 
and stressing the ‘shirt-sleeved approach’. We can follow the study of the 
motor-car, not as a vehicle, but as a status-symbol. The findings of research 
having indicated that since many housewives suffer from guilt-feelings when 
they buy labour-saving devices or ready-to-use cake-mixtures, it is necessary 
to bring home to them that these set them free, not to play bridge, but to 
be better wives and mothers. In a succession of chapters with titles such as 
‘Class and Caste in the Salesroom’ and ‘The Built-in Sexual Overtone’ the 
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process can be followed of persuading people to be extravagant and still 
feel good about it. 

If this were all, one could, perhaps, afford to be simply amused. The worst 
result of this titillation of consumer response would simply be a continuing 
inflation and the probable crash of an edifice of hire-purchase in a slump. 
But there are more serious questions to be faced. What is the ultimate effect 
on the quality of human beings of their use as mere material for manipula- 
tion? What is the effect on the life of a nation when these techniques spread 
beyond the doors of the supermarket into the realms of morals and politics? 
The last presidential election was fought with the quite open assistance of 
advertising agencies. Mr. Packard describes in some detail the process sum- 
med up in the words of the Republican party chairman: ‘(the Party) has a 
great product to sell——— ._ You sell your candidates and your programmes 
the way a business sells its products’. As a public relations director put it, 
‘Scientific methods take the guesswork out of politics, and save a lot of 
wasted effort’. When one reflects on the fact that by ‘scientific methods’ 
he means the substitution for anything like rational thought or discussion 
of the conscious manipulation of the unconscious desires of the electorate, 
one sees what the implication is for democracy. “The idea that you can 
merchandise candidates for high office like breakfast cereal—is the ultimate 
indignity to the democratic process’. That was said by Adlai Stevenson— 
and he lost. 

Nor do these techniques affect society through their direct application in 
politics. They may influence the whole moral tone of society. Thus Dr. 
Dichter, president of the Institute for Motivational Research Inc., writes: 
‘One of the basic problems of this prosperity, then, is to give people the 
anction and justification to enjoy it and to demonstrate the hedonistic 
approach to life is a moral, not an immoral, one. This permission given to 
the consumer to enjoy his life freely, the demonstration that he is right in 
surrounding himself with products that enrich his life and give him pleasure 
must be one of the central themes of every advertising display and sales 
promotion plan’. And the title of one chapter in Mr. Packard’s book, ‘Mold- 
ing “team players” for free enterprise’ suggests the possibilities of altering 
the actual ideas and aspirations that people hold that is the theme of White’s 
The Organisation Man’. 

It would be silly to be too pessimistic about all this, and to regard 1984 
as around the next corner. In England we have certainly not yielded to the 
Hidden Persuaders as much as in America, while in America itself there are 
great reserves of independence, of non-conformity, of hard and salutary 
scepticism which combine to preserve the integrity of the individual against 
the most insidious pressures. But on the other hand, it would be no less 
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foolish to underestimate the danger which these constant and highly skilled 
appeals to instinct and emotion present for the emergence of a democratic 
civilisation worthy of the name. They are above all a challenge to every 
teacher to do all that he can to make his pupils scrupulous in their examin 
tion of every sub-rational appeal, tough-minded and aware of the existence 
of the efforts to mould and to corrupt their judgment. The Hidden Per. 
suaders is a book that many teachers could read with advantage, so that they 
may see how clear that challenge really is. ERIC JAMES 


FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMMUNICATION, by Wayne N. Thompson, 

[McGraw-Hill, 39s.] 

This is a textbook designed to serve first college courses in oral and written 
English. Such courses do not exist in English Universities, though some 
with a comparable aim are given in Training Colleges, and although sixth 
form teachers in English schools might find stimulating and useful material 
in it, it is too full, too technical and too limited in aim to be of much value 
to them. 

It consists of 550 odd pages of instruction in techniques of expression, 
spoken and written. The first part is concerned with information about the 
social character of language, and the history and structure of English. It 
also contains a section on self-analysis in which lists of questions are designed 
to help students to see to what extent their skills in listening, reading, writing 
and speaking make them effective and successful people. 

The middle section of the book is concerned with techniques of presenta- 
tion which are later expanded to cover the specific techniques of narration, 
description, exposition, argument, persuasion, the research paper and busi- 
ness and social communication of all sorts. 

The last part consists of a ‘Manual of Written Usage’ in which are set 
down the ‘rules’ of grammar, punctuation, spelling and diction, including 
all the progeny of rhetoric such as figures of speech, verbosity, slang, idiom, 
etc. found in most English textbooks at secondary level. 

There is much in this book that is both interesting and useful to an Eng- 
lish teacher, and its starting assumption that language is for use in life and 
that all that happens to us, however ordinary, is part of the picture is a view 
that could well receive more emphasis in English schools and textbooks. 
The sections on library techniques and on exposition and argument and on 
research are admirable. The abundance of exercises springing from the 
author’s belief that a student learns by doing, are interesting, practical and 
drawn from every field of daily life in which language is used—except one, 
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literature. This is not to say that there are not a few exercises based on 
major works, and that some references are not made to good writers, but 
the overwhelming preponderance of exercises is based on the daily com- 
munication around the student as expressed in newspapers, speeches, maga- 
zines and television. 

There is little training envisaged which can be called critical in any real 
sense. Plenty of exercises ask the student ‘to examine critically ...’ but it 
is always technique which is to be examined. The only section in which 
there is a serious attempt to attach a value to content is one called “Mass 
media of communication’. in which propaganda is defined as ‘an organised 
attempt to influence public opinion’, and some techniques of protection 
against political propaganda are well stated. But no mention is made here 
of advertising as a method of ‘organised’ influencing of ‘public opinion’. 
This would indeed have been difficult since there is a long section on tech- 
niques of persuasion treated as a skill to be acquired without any comment 
on its social and ethical significance. Some of the techniques recommended 
would be regarded by many English teachers as uneducational; for instance: 
Connect the thesis with a myth or stereotype (a general attitude or belief— 
probably incapable of proof—which most members of an audience are willing 
to accept) e.g. ‘Home ownership makes a society stable’; ‘College professors 
are impractical’; “Woman’s place is in the home’, etc. Not all groups accept 
such precepts, but forethought indicates what stereotype, if any, is operative 
and how to establish a relationship’ (p. 315). Again, ‘Provide a rationalisation 
... which may be defined as the tendency to substitute a worthy motive 
for one that is selfish, base or foolish’ (p. 316). 

This is not the only troublesome contradiction in the book; there are the 
statements in the introductory sections about the social character of language, 
the conditions under which it changes, and the view of grammar as an exact 
descriptive science based on Fries’ Structure of English.1 Later, in all the 
practical applications nothing but the importance of acquiring the ‘correct’ 
forms is dealt with. 

It is difficult to assess a book written for a particular purpose in a cultural 
environment extremely different from our own. One may quarrel with or 
even fail to see the aims. What seems to emerge from this book is first, 
a direct aim of social success in a particular society; second, the lack of the 
common English assumption that progress in expression is related to reading 
good books. It is clear that these students are expected to get there, wherever 
there is, by ‘know how’ rather than by knowing—though they are told ‘to 
know more than your audience’. Technique is all-powerful. Consequently 


' The Structure of English, by C. C. Fries. (Harcourt, Brace and Co.) 
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in the section on narration one is not surprised to find a general recipe given 
for all stories, nothing about what the writer is up to as an individual sen. 
tient being concerned to see further or afresh. One finds instead a com. 
pendious collection of recipes, as one might in a good cookery book, bur 
nothing is said about training the students’ taste, and how this can be trained 
in any other way than by tasting is difficult to imagine. 

NANCY MARTIN 


FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


ENGLISH: THE LIVING LANGUAGE, by T. Tyfield. [Maskew Miller, Cape 

Town, 7s. 6d.| 
POEMS FOR DISCUSSION, by A. G. Hooper and C. J. D. Harvey. [O.U.P, 

Cape Town, not at present available outside South Africa.] 

In contrast with the tired or timid look worn by so many of our own recent 
‘practical criticism’ manuals, these two books from South Africa have a 
refreshing air of enthusiasm and vigour. They have been produced (one 
feels) not in order to ‘capture a market’, but because the writers believe in 
the kind of work they offer, and believe it to be important. 

Miss Tyfield’s volume is the more ambitious of the two, claiming in its 
sub-title to be ‘An Introduction to Interpretation—to the Ways in which 
Language works, in Everyday Life and in Literature’. It draws for its ex- 
amples upon a varied range of interesting material, much of it paired for 
comparison, or grouped together by theme or intention; and there is a 
promising innovation in the two exercises near the end which challenge the 
reader to identify the author of half-a-dozen poems or extracts by writers 
whose work they have studied on earlier pages. Some of the questions seem 
to deal with too many issues at once, though one would need to work 
through them with a Sixth Form before passing definite judgment on this. 
The amount of exposition and exhortation (some of it a little over-earnest 
in tone) addressed direct to the pupil would be thought excessive by most 
teachers in this country; and in any subsequent edition it might be worth 
altering the lay-out of the pages in order to make a sharper distinction be- 
tween the examples and the expository text in which they are embedded. 

If Miss Tyfield undertakes to do too much of the teacher’s work for him, 
Professor Hooper and Mr. Harvey perhaps lean rather too far the other 
way. Poems for Discussion consists of 89 poems, ten of which are accompanied 
by a commentary, while another thirteen have a set of questions attached; 
for six of these thirteen an appendix supplies suggested answers. So far, so 
good. But is it enough, in a book of this kind, merely to arrange the poems 
in chronological order? The good teacher will, of course, work out his own 
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‘ascending order of difficulty’ by a process of trial and error, but he may 
reasonably expect some guidance from the compilers to help him in this 
part of his task. Moreover, in work at Sixth Form level it seems a pity to 
make no provision at all for the comparative method. This can be over- 
done; but used discreetly it is often invaluable in inducing the over-canny 
pupil to ‘come off the fence’ in his judgments, and in throwing into relief 
qualities which would otherwise remain elusive. These qualifications apart, 
the authors have chosen their poems with discrimination; if we excuse the 
inclusion of Roy Campbell and William Plomer as a manifestation of local 
patriotism, there are only two poems (by Humbert Wolfe and Rex Warner) 
which I would wish away. The questions have been carefully and sensitively 
framed, but the commentaries, though on a high level generally, show some 
unevenness in quality. The treatment of ‘Animula’ for instance, I thought 
admirable, and that of Blake’s ‘Sunflower’ genuinely helpful. On the other 
hand the interpretations of ‘A slumber did my spirit seal’ and ‘I wake and 
feel the fell of dark’ seem to miss some of the complexity of these poems 
by fitting them too neatly to a defined doctrinal position. The book asa 
whole, however, is certainly streets ahead of many of those currently in use 
in our own grammar schools. FRANK WHITEHEAD 


A PRIMARY ANTHOLOGY 


THE OXFORD BOOKS OF VERSE FOR JUNIORS, by James Britton. [Oxford 
University Press: Book 1, 4s. 6d. limp, ss. 6d. cloth; Books 2 and 3, 55. 
limp, 6s. cloth; Book 4, 6s. limp, 7s. cloth.] 

Being Oxford books, and therefore almost ‘official’, these anthologies will 

go straight on to the shelves of many Primary School libraries, whatever 

the reviewers say. And if they nudge off some of the pixie-and-toadstool 
nonsense which can still be seen there, then so much the better. For Mr. 

Britton has little space to waste on the patronising, the arch, the ‘childlike’. 

His books—though not faultless—are a most heartening achievement. And 

really, there is something almost conspiratorial about them. Though flaunt- 

ing the colours of the Establishment, he yet answers the question “What is 
the poetry proper at the junior stage?’ not in terms of a milder ‘Oxford 

Book of English Verse’, but with the vitality and directness of nursery 

thyme, folk verse, Yeats, John Clare. Indeed the narrow tone of such of 

the better Victorian ‘children’s poets’ as he does retain, shows up remark- 
ably poorly against the zest and incipient drama of the nursery rhymes 
alongside them. What the publishing of this work by O.U.P. represents 
is a consolidation of the gains made by such attitudes as have rightly charact- 
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The Use of 
INGLISH 


It may look odd to see it spelt like this, but we have achieved our object if we have 
attracted your attention to this vital word which represents the most important subject 
you have to teach. For without a working knowledge of their mother tongue, your 
pupils can make no progress in other subjects. 

What are you trying to do in English? You are trying to teach the child to think 
clearly, and to express himself accurately both in speech and in writing. 

Books of every kind can be a great help in this task: some books are better than 
others. These, we venture to suggest, are some of the better ones. Please do not take our 
word for it; we are only quoting what other teachers have told us. 


SPEECH TRAINING 
A Handbook for Students 


by A. MUSGRAVE HORNER 


Formerly Lecturer in Speech Training, Stranmillis Training College, Belfast. 
Demy 8vo. 176 pages, 8 drawings. 8s. 6d. net. 


“This very good handbook is intended primarily for teachers and students. Excluding all 
controversial matter, it satisfactorily expounds the facts which must be known: phonetics 
and voice production, vocal expression, interpretation and movement are effectively 
introduced to the student . . . We cordially recommend this book.” A.M.A. 


ACTING RHYMES and SPEECH RHYMES 
by CLIVE SANSOM 


These bright little books (3 in each series) encourage clear lively speech and provide the 
link between speech work and real drama. Manilla: 1s. 9d. linson: 2s. 3d. 


A BOOK OF RHYMES AND JINGLES 
by W. KINGDON-WARD 
With a foreword by Marjorie Gullan, M.B.E. 96 pages. 6s. net. 


“Although this delightful collection of simple poems has been written mainly for the use 
of speech therapists, its content, its arrangement and its aim—to help children to master 
the spoken word—make it invaluable for any teacher who takes children from four to 
fourteen.”’ ‘‘The book contains a useful section on sounds, and notes on the rhymes.” 

The Teacher’s World. 


SPEECH FELLOWSHIP BOOKLETS 


JINGLE JANGLE by Hilda Adams READING ALOUD by Clive Sansom 2s. 
A book of 70 Activity Rhymes 1s. 8d. THE PATTERN of SPOKEN ENGLISH Is. 6d. 
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ised this journal. But Mr. Britton’s success is, at times, more than a con- 
solidation; introducing such figures as Emily Dickinson and Edward 
Arlington Robinson, he is pushing forward at the very frontiers of ‘known’ 
children’s poetry. 

Yet nevertheless, well aware as one is of the profitable reassessment of 
previously accepted verse, and of the considerable amount of original, even 
adventurous reading, that has preceded these books, one wonders if it could 
not have been focused to yet better advantage. Translations from the 
Chinese seem to me more relevant to children of this age than Mr. Britton’s 
scarce examples would imply. Certainly 1 would have hoped that sea- 
shanties held a now unchallenged place—though no single one is here in- 
cluded. Some unusual proportion is given over to poems by little-known 
contemporaries, where, save for the happy and novel prominence of Clifford 
Dyment, one fears the attitudes that bred the pixies are creeping back 

Rare but not altogether unparalleled lapses in the admittedly difficult 
task of completing four books come of the editor’s over-indulgence of ‘con- 
temporary idiom’—in, presumably, the highly-challengeable hope of its 
striking to more immediate advantage—but it is an over-indulgence which, 
at heart, countenances ‘writing down’. These remarks apply to but a small 
proportion of the poems in four relatively substantial books. Yet it has to 
be quite firmly said that there is no room in the school for the offensive 
banality (of sentiment, diction, and rhythm) of: 


To the little fields came holiday camps, 
Speed-boats to the river, 

The little roads were dinned and thronged 
By bus, and bike, and ‘flivver’. 


Whilst at the same time, and here falls the major emphasis, I must record 
a debt to Mr. Britton for ‘discovering’ such poetry as this (in quite a different 
‘contemporary idiom’) as being relevant to the junior school: 


A bird came down the walk: 
He did not know I saw; 
He bit an angle-worm in halves 
And ate the fellow, raw. 
(‘The Bird and the Crumb’, Emily Dickinson 


The series is beautifully printed and patterned; most immediately attractive 


to children. 


BRIAN A. JACKSON 
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Literature Series 


General Editor: G. C. ROSSER, M.A. 


This series covers the plays of Shakespeare, and other dramatists, novels and 
poetry, collections of short stories and essays likely to appeal to the student 
studying for the G.C.E. at ‘O’ Level. Each volume contains a comprehensive 
critical analysis and a critical commentary which a student will need as a guide to 
deeper and more penetrative thought. The series is designed to present an attractive 


and legible text. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY. By Jane Austen. 
Edited by K. M. Lobb, M.A., Ph.D. Staff 


Tutor, Institute of Education, University of 


Southampton; Senior Examiner in English, 
Welsh Joint Education Committee. 
Boards, 6s. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. Edited by G. G. Urwin, M.A., 
Ph.D. Senior English Master, Sale Grammar 
School for Boys, Cheshire; Chief Examiner in 
English Literature at ‘O’ level to the Associated 
Examining Board. Boards, 4s. 6d. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Charles 
Dickens. Edited by Barbara Osbourn, M.A. 
Formerly English Mistress, Warrington High 
School for Girls, Lancashire. Boards, 6s. 9d. 


JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. Edited 
by G. G. Urwin, M.A., Ph.D. Senior English 
Master, Sale Grammar School for Boys, 
Cheshire. Boards, 8s. 3d. 


THE POET’S TALE. An Anthology of 
Narrative Verse. Chosen and Edited by A. A. 
Evans, M.A. Principal, College of St. Mark 
and St. John, London. Boards, 5s. 6d. 


THE TEMPEST. By William Shakespeare. 
Edited by Professor S. C. Boorman, St. 
David’s College, Lampeter, Cardiganshire. 

Boards, 4s. 6d. 


MACBETH. By William Shakespeare. Edited 
by G. C. Rosser, M.A. Lecturer and Tutor in 
English, Bolton Training Coliege, Lancashire. 
Examiner in English Literature (‘O’ level), 
University of London. Boards, 4s. 6d. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST, 
By Oscar Wilde. Edited by W. S. Bunnell, 
M.A., F.C.P. Head of the English Department, 
Ashville College, Harrogate, Yorkshire; Exam- 
iner in English Language, Oxford Local G.C.E. 
‘O’ level; Senior Examiner in English, Royal 
Society of Arts. Boards, 4s. 6d. 


SILAS MARNER. By George Eliot. Edited 
by K. M. Lobb, M.A., Ph.D. Boards, 5s. 6d. 


Publishing Autumn 1958: 

TWELFTH NIGHT. By William Shakespeare 
Edited by Professor S. C. Boorman, St. 
David’s College, Lampeter, Cardiganshire 


Publishing early 1959 


THE RIVALS. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
Edited by T. Crehan, M.A., Senior English 
Master, Queen Elizabeth School, Blackburn. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF VICTORIAN 
POETRY. Edited by A. A. Evans, M.A. 


HENRY V. Editedby G. G. Urwin, M.A., Ph.D 


Write for detailed prospectus to: 


UNIVERSITY OF LO 
Little Paul’s 


INDON PRESS LTD 


House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 
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COURSES 


UNDERSTANDING ENGLISH, Books 1 and 2, by W. T. Cunningham, 

[E. Arnold, 8s. each.] 

A GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENGLISH COURSE, Book 3, by B. J. Pendlebury, 

[Nelson, 7s.] 

A FOUNDATION COURSE IN ENGLISH, Book 4, by A. R. Moon and 

G. H. McKay. [Longmans, 7s. 6d.] 

TIME FOR ENGLISH, Books 3 and 4, by A. E. Darbyshire. [E. Arnold, 

6s. 6d. each.] 

‘Complete Courses’ in English continue to pour from the press. Even if 
these series were a good deal better than they usually are, the rate at which 
they proliferate nowadays would still cause some disquiet. Surely we don’t 
want to see the status of the teacher reduced to that of a semi-skilled opera- 
tive tending a conveyor-belt? And is there not something seriously wrong 
with the work of University Education Departments if the specialist teachers 
they turn out are so lacking in initiative and self-reliance as to want almost 
all their lessons ready-prepared for them—standardised, pre-packaged and 
sometimes even pre-digested? 

Presumably it is in the Secondary Modern School that the strongest case 
could be made out for spending public money on such books, since here, 
inevitably, English often has to be taught by members of staff whose main 
interests and qualifications lie elsewhere. In his new series for Secondary 
Moderns, Mr. W. T. Cunningham seems indeed to expect his wares to be 
dispensed by instructors who are semi-literate as well as half-trained, for 
he kindly provides a “Teacher’s Answer Book’ to help out those who 
wouldn’t otherwise know that the ‘opposite’ of ‘honesty’ is ‘dishonesty’, 
that a bull ‘bellows’ rather than ‘gurgles’ or ‘grunts’, and that ‘one who 
lays bricks is called a... bricklayer’. Apart from this (and apart from the 
crudity of the illustrator’s line-drawings, which I find deplorable) Under- 
standing English is no better and no worse than many recent examples of 
its kind. The typical ‘Lesson’ (an incongruous section-heading for what 
seems more like a full week’s work) starts with a brief extract, often so 
incomplete as to have very little real interest or point; this is followed by 
five or six pages of exercises in grammar, vocabulary, comprehension and 
‘written expression’ (the scope of the latter being for the most part both 
limited and limiting). An unbalanced diet, this, for the verbally under- 
nourished, who need, surely, to spend most of their time reading, and, if 
possible, enjoying it. Moreover, the exercises themselves are a hotchpotch. 
Some are probably useful, others mere puzzles (filling in blanks, sorting out 
jumbled words) whose only virtue is the doubtful one of keeping the class 
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busily and pointlessly occupied; and I can discern no guiding principle 
behind their selection and arrangement, no sense of direction and purpose, 
(The treatment of spelling is often a good touchstone; Mr. Cunningham’s 
idea of teaching it is to present in every ‘Lesson’ a haphazard list of miscell- 
aneous words which the pupil is told to ‘learn’—just like that.) Ifa secondary 
modern school finds that it must have a comprehensive English course, 
T, W. Sussams’ Everyday English for Seniors (first published, I suppose, some 
twenty years ago now) w ould be in every way a far sounder proposition. 

The other three series are all designed specifically for grammar schools, 
Mr. Pendlebury has reached his third book undaunted and unsoftened by 
the experience (proclaimed in his preface) that ‘it is rarely safe to assume 
that a pupil knows at the beginning of his third year what he was taught 
in the two previous years’. He bombards his third-formers with all the 
traditional stock-in-trade—paraphrase, précis, an excess of grammar (nine 
types of adverb-clause, five cases, gerunds, objective complements), recond- 
ite figures of speech (hypallage, metonymy, synecdoche), detailed scansion 
and so on. The comprehension sections, which play only a small part in 
the total scheme, are perhaps somewhat less forbidding than the rest; the 
ogee catechism (‘Explain briefly in your own words’, etc.) appended 
to T. S. Eliot’s ‘Macavity’ is fortunately not wholly typical. Nevertheless, 
apart from the type-face, the modernistic binding, and some of the extracts, 
this volume could almost as well have appeared in 1907 as in 1957 

The conception of English teaching which underlies A Foundation Course 
in English is altogether broader, sounder, and less antiquated. But Messrs. 
Moon and McKay are inveterate writers of textbooks, and they seem by 
now to be getting a little stale. There is a routine, pedestrian quality to 
many of the exercises and most of the exposition, so that, in spite of the 
enterprising choice of extracts (which are often long enough to make read- 
ing them a satisfying instead of a frustrating experience) one feels that this 
book would turn out to be rather stodgy in use. 

Time for English falls into a different category, for Mr. Darbyshire has 
made a genuine attempt to break fresh ground. He clearly wants his pupils 
to do some thinking about standards in language and in living, and his 
fourth book includes useful chapters on the cinema, broadcasting and the 
newspaper. He also tries, though less successfully, to get across in a simple 
way some post-I. A. Richards’ ideas about meaning and intention in different 
kinds of writing. The real trouble is that Mr. Darbyshire’s sensitivity to 
language is not equal to the tasks he has set it; see, for instance, the clumsiness 
of his questions and comments, in Book 3, on a Keats’ sonnet and a Dickens’ 
extract. Moreover, he seems at times to overestimate the maturity and 
capacities of the 13-15 year old pupil; while his treading of the more familiar 
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ground (grammar, vocabulary work, précis, and so on) is not free from 
the equally familiar defects. These two books are not to be dismissed out 
of hand; they would be worth looking at carefully, and perhaps worth 
trying out. But I suspect that the teachers in whose hands they could safely 
and profitably be placed would be precisely those who wouldn’t want to 
use a course-book anyway. 

FRANK WHITEHEAD 


INDIVIDUAL ENGLISH, Nos. 6-10, by George Samuel. [Meiklejohn, 
1s. od. each.] 
wriTE AWAY!, Nos. 3 and 4, by Hilda Haig-Brown and Zillah Walthew, 

[ Harrap, 4s. each. | 

PICTORIAL ENGLISH, No. 4, by Haydn Perry. [Blackie, 3s. 9d.] 
All/each of these booklets is/are intended to t--ch (insert vowels) the 
rudiments of English composition to children who go to schools for those 
under the age of 12 (give ONE word that means the same as those in italics). 
The influence of the standardised test is obvious: dashes, asterisks, (a)s, 
(b)s and (c)s abound. Equally obvious is the influence of the tabloid press, 
with its snatch of this and crumb of that, and its constant recourse to a 
crude form of eye-appeal—small bold drawings, variations of type, boxes, 
labels and dotted lines—as if it aimed at a readership of jackdaws. 

It might be argued that the dullness of the subject justifies such tricking- 
out. If we must teach English-with-Labels—each constituent part appro- 
priately tagged and conveniently examinable—we might as well brighten 
it up for the victims. And prefixes, suffixes, prepositions, adverbs, ‘oppo- 
sites’ and the other bits and pieces of English grammar do readily lend 
themselves to this treatment. But since the declared aim of these booklets 
is not to equip children for the Puzzle Page and the Quiz, but to teach them 
how to write well, the double influence can only be described as bad. 

Early in his sixth book, Mr. Samuel shows how the teacher himself can 
be corrupted by these influences even in his basic assumptions: ‘Now you 
have learned already that sentences are dull and not very interesting unless 
we use adjectives .. .’ which is not only a gross over-simplification but also 
a dangerous one to impress upon the primary school child. A few pages 
later, in a passage from which the pupil is asked to pick adverbs as if they 
were cherries, he writes: ‘...1 immediately made up my mind to climb 
as quickly as I could up the hill which rose steeply to where my aunt lived 
happily in her small cottage. As the cottage came slowly into sight...’ 
This is not good prose. Probably Mr. Samuel himself would point out that 
it is meant only as a test piece. But can one ever teach good English by 
using such bad, ugly, artificial stuff? I think not. 
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Beaver Books 


20,000 Leagues under the Sea* JULES VERNE 
A new abridged translation by James Reeves 


Hue and Cry FIELDEN HUGHES 
(after the Ealing Film) The only version in book form 


King Solomon’s Mines RIDER HAGGARD 
(abridged ) 


Inca Adventure KENNETH HOPKINS 
First publication of an exciting story 


Alf’s Button (abridged) W. A. DARLINGTON 
Tom Cringle’s Log (abridged) MICHAEL SCOTT 
All 4s 9d (except * 5s) 


The Queen’s Classics 


IN HAZARD Richard Hughes 
Slightly abridged, with the author's approval 4s 6d 
POCAHONTAS David Garnett 
Abridged, with linking passages 4s 9d 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER Mark Twain 
Edited by J. H. Walsh 4s 6d 
MAIDENS’ TRIP Emma Smith 
Abridged by the author 4s 6d 
LIVING DANGEROUSLY _F. Spencer Chapman 
Unabridged, and now fully illustrated 5s 6d 
MOBY DICK (abridged) Herman Melville 

5s 
THE STRANGER PRINCE Margaret Irwin 
Abridged, with the author’s approval 5s 
FARTHEST NORTH Fridtjof Nansen 


Edited by Denys Thompson 5s 
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Furthermore, perhaps because the 1 t-plus tests allot a substantial number 
of marks for competence in remembering clichés, these tend to recur in 
all the booklets. For instance, in another of Mr. Samuel’s test pieces (about 
that old hackneyed situation of the elephant who never forgets), a hunter 
stops ‘dead in his tracks’ and an elephant moves off ‘as fast as its huge bulk 
would allow’. But the most revealing example of a cliché is the one that 
appears on the first page of Mr. Perry’s booklet where, beside a picture of 
St. George, the dragon and the watching maiden, we are asked: “Had the 
dragon in the picture already claimed its victim?’ Well, had it? Good plain 
English would have us say yes: whether he finally devours her or not, the 
dragon most certainly regards the girl as his due. Hack-English, however, 
bids us answer no, because ‘claimed its victim’, as every dullard knows, 
means “destroyed its victim’. I can’t recall a better working example of the 
cliché’s inherent woolliness. 

Finally, I must congratulate Mr. Samuel on having devised an excellent 
method of introducing young children to the benefits of making notes 
before writing a composition. In the appropriate places at the side of a 
short ‘article’ on Scotland, he prints the ‘journalist’s’ skeleton notes. This 
is followed by a series of similar notes—on Schweitzer, King Harold, and 
the Potteries—for the pupils themselves to expand, after which they are 
asked to make their own notes on given topics. Now this solid step-by-step 
approach is, in my opinion, worth thousands of bitty exercises and here I 
consider the ‘journalist’ s notebook’ trimmings to be fully justified. Between 
the gimmick and a genuine illustrative device like this, there’s a world—a 
whole literary world—of difference. 

E.W.H 
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of extreme artistic immaturity. Its prevailing tone is one of heady incan- 
tation; the verse is so packed with dazzling metaphor that more often than 
not one cannot ‘see the poetry for the imagery’. Reminiscences, conscious 
and unconscious, abound. Hopkins (‘a-sky-sprawl’) is a constant presence, 
with a suggestion of having been felt through Dylan Thomas; if ‘monu- 
ments of mankind’s magnificence’ deliberately refers to ‘Sailing to Byzant- 
ium’, recollections of The Waste Land (‘the rich bloom of torchlight on 
marvellous faces’) and The Dry Salvages (‘Rivers ... Carrying to the sea 
their festal wreckage /Of crumpled summer’) have at any rate the appearance 
of accident, whatever the intention. 

The jacket-blurb (provided by Mr. Bevan himself) inclines one to fear 
that Dragons’ Teeth will be equally pretentious (“My poems have bitten me 
into writing them’, etc). In fact the poems, though very unequal, reveal a 
modest accomplishment and a decided minor talent. ‘Details from a Canvas 
uses the technique of allusion (‘It is Tarquin’s ravishing stride/Leaving the 
bar’) in a rather cheaply facetious manner, while ‘Videt arcana dei’ is too 
close an imitation of Mr. Eliot’s quatrains (‘Einstein, the Paraclete and she, 
Will meet upon the farther shore’). But in one or two poems, such as 
‘Newstead’, there is a promisingly sure and easy grasp of rhythm, together 
with a nice precision of language: 


Sixpence from Nottingham 

Brings you to portals and a stretch of drive 
Where rhododendrons shroud for a mile 
The Baron’s pile. 

Cold, decorous yet, a national monument, 
Gothic and Tudor face the shallow lake. 


Though there is nothing in Mr. Eberhart’s new volume so obviously 
arresting as “The Groundhog’ or so verbally brilliant as “Now is the aire 
made of chiming balls’, it seems to me that the best poems in Great Praises 
(‘Seeing is Deceiving’, ‘Sea-Hawk’, ‘Formative Mastership’, ‘Idols of Imagi- 
nation’ are some of them) are well up to the level of the finest earlier work. 
Unlike so much of Auden’s later verse, whose sober surface too often reflects 
a painful lack of essential vitality, Eberhart’s poetry, though having les 
surface-brilliance than it once possessed, is still intensely alive. Mr. Eberhart 
is interested in abstract matters; sometimes, as in “The Day-Bed’, this interest 
traps him into wantonly ‘metaphysical’ contortions. But at his best he has 
the power genuinely to turn his abstractions into poetry like the opening 
of ‘Seeing is Deceiving’, with its masterly play of rhythm and wit: 
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Having fed impalpably on the ineluctable 
In yearlong passion of the unfathomed, 

To realign the mystery of the ineffable, 
Haltingly, haltingly, in lofty clashes, 
Longsight glare, in total psychic refusal, 

He would not allow his eyes to see the rose. 


Wit is a characteristic of the poems of the late Norman Cameron. This 
is minor poetry, yet of the sixty or so poems in this collected volume not 
one is dead or unenjoyable, though some, such as ‘Public-House Confidence’ | 
or ‘Nostalgia for Death’, may strike one as little more than finished jeux 
d’esprit. Yet (and this is the essence of Cameron’s success) one cannot be 
entirely confident, on re-reading them, about classing even those poems as 
mere pieces of clever fooling. The surface of Cameron’s poetry, with its 
light touch, lucid diction, and apparent flippancy of tone, may often suggest 
that of comic verse, while the central meaning is intensely serious. From 
this tension arise some of his best strokes. Thus “Meeting my Former Self’, 
which starts like this: 





| 


' 


Meeting my former self in a nostalgia 
Of confident, confiding recognition, 
Offering him an island in the Atlantic— 
Half-way, I said, from Tenerife to England. | 


ends as a poignant comment on the way the individual alters with the years: 


Turning to welcome 
A friend he had acquired since our last meeting, 
Not known to me, he spoke of other matters; 
And I was weeping and humiliated. 





Likewise ‘Black takes White’, superficially a comic poem about an incident 
involving American and Italian deserters on ‘a sector /That neither side had | 
any great respect for’, aims a shrewd satiric blow at the deceptions and 
hollowness of war. 

ROBIN MAYHEAD 


THE YORK CYCLE OF MYSTERY PLAYS, a complete version, by the Rev. 
J. S. Purvis. [S.P.C.K., 255.] 

Dr. Purvis’ aim has been ‘to translate the original language into its nearest 

equivalent in modern English, so far as this might be done without sacri- 

ficing the form and the verse-systems of the originals, or in any way mis- 

representing them or over-modernising them’; and his work has stood the 
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test of stage performance at the York festival, where he has made these 
great medieval works accessible, for the first time in four hundred years, 
to a modern audience. 

The translation is faithful; it lacks some of the vigour of the original, but 
this is not altogether Dr. Purvis’ fault; our modern speech is pallid beside 
that of the Middle Ages. For example: 


Saie, wherto bide ye here aboute, 
Thare quenys, with per skkymmeryng add per schoute, 
Will noghte ther stevenis steere? 


becomes 


Say, whereto bide ye here about, 
Ye crones, with screaming and with shout? 
What do these stevenings here? 


This quotation illustrates two characteristics of Dr. Purvis’ work that I do 
not feel happy about. First, there is a tidying up of the metre, alien to the 
spirit of the original, which should, as Miss Toulmin Smith so admirably 
said, ‘be read according to accent or stress, the intervening syllables ageiy being 
slurred or read with a lighter touch. This sort of verse’, she continues, ‘is 
much like the unbarred music of the same period’. Dr. Purvis retains ‘stev- 
enings’ deliberately because he says ‘steven’ is still used in dialect ‘and under- 
stood by many w ho do not habitually use it’. Over this I would not presume 
to dispute with him; but w hy does he reduce the superb ‘skymmeryng’ to 
‘screaming’? 

However, when one reads this handsome and useful volume, one feels 
such criticism to be perhaps too niggling, for the swinging force of the 
plays does come through. This is a book for all school libraries; a mine 
from which much splendid dramatic material can be dug. 


THE CHESTER MYSTERY PLAYS, adapted into Modern English, by 
Maurice Hussey. [Heinemann, 7s. 6d.] 
Mr. Hussey’s version of sixteen of the twenty-four Chester Mystery Plays 
is also extremely welcome, the more so as it is cheap enough for classroom 
use. Mr. Hussey’s translation is clear, his selection representative, and his 
cutting judicious. Now that these admirable works are easily accessible, 
one hopes that teachers will use them, and help to bring into the field of 
common knowledge plays that have too long been regarded as mere fodder 


for the Middle English specialist. 
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